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ON WESTERN CHARACTER. 


Tue character of the western people was better understood 
a few years ago, than it seems to be at present. Paradoxical 
as this propositionmay appear, it is nevertheless true—or so 
near the truth that we feel disposed to attempt to prove it. 
The travellers who crossed the Alleghany mountains some years 
ago, were surprised at the degree of intelligence, which they 
found among the western farmers and hunters. Expecting to 
find a race of men, whose residence among forests, and whose 
distance from the seats of learning, had estranged them from 
all correct sources of information, and rendered them callous 
to the civilities of life, they were agreeably disappointed in 
meeting with a cheerful, intelligent people, unpolished and un- 
educated, it is true, but possessed of vigorous understandings 
and inquisitive minds. They found a people equally removed 
from the savage ferocity of the wild Irishman, and the sullen 
stupidity of the English peasant. Rough, independent, and 
simple in their habits, careless and improvident in their deal- 
ings, frank of speech, and unguarded in their intercourse with 
each other or with strangers; friendly, hospitable, and gen- 
erous, their character was not only peculiar, but attractive; and 
the candid traveller never failed to be favorably impressed with 
the noble ingenuousness, as well as the intelligence of our pop- 
ulation. 

But all travellers and writers have not the heart to admire 
the manliness of the western character; and we have latterly 
been continually annoyed with publications in which the igno- 
rance, the immorality, and the irreligion of our people, are 
standing themes of comment. We object to none of the noble 
schemes for the universal diffusion of knowledge; on the con- 
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50 On Western Character. 


trary, we have always been their advocate, and shall continue 
such, as long as we shall have the privilege of disseminating our 
opinions. But when those who advocate education, religion, 
or benevolence, think it necessary in the warmth of their zeal, 
to describe our people as more ignorant and demoralized than 
those of other parts of the Union, we not only cannot go with 
them, but must be permitted to enter our protest, and to retort 
the charge of ignorance, upon those who make it. 

We shall not identify any of the propagators of this absurd 
proposition, because we believe that many of them have 
advanced it under a full belief of its truth, and with the most 
oo innocence of any improper intention; and they are, 

esides, rather too numerous for special mention. Their fault 
consists in giving any opinion on a subject with which they are 
totally unacquainted; and their folly is manifested by their 
incessant labor to raise imaginary distinctions, which have not 
the slightest foundation in fact. The truth is, that education, 
benevolence, morality, and religion have all suffered from the 
ignorance of certain young gentlemen, who have been their ad- 
vocates in this region — but whose ignorance, be it remembered, 
was imported. ‘The clergyman who should tell his flock that 
they were wicked, would speak truth and do his duty, because 
this assertion would be true of any people; but he who should 
pronounce his congregation more depraved than others, and 
place the necessity of their reformation on that ground, would 
probably violate truth, and would certainly give offence. So 
the man who will advocate religion or education, or denounce 
infidelity or ignorance, in the abstract, will always be right, 
and often successful, while he who undertakes to tell us that 
these things are specially necessary to us, in consequence of our 
amazing ignorance and depravity, will be very apt to be consid- 
ered as a dunce, who has started on his travels with an empty 
brain, or forgot his lesson by the way. 

It is not true, that the people of the western states are more 
ignorant than the same classes of people in other parts of the 
Union. The proposition is not only incorrect in point of fact, 
but it is unphilosophical. It will be readily admitted, by reason- 
able men, that the people of one state have, by nature, as good 
intellects as those of another, and that the accident of being 
born on one side or the other of arange of mountains, cannot 
render an individual more or less intelligent. We apprehend 
that men’s brains—at all events, the brains of white men— are 
made alike, all the world over. It is very possible that climate 
may affect the human skull, advantageously or otherwise; the 
faculties of a Greenlander may be frozen to apathy, and those 
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of an inhabitant of the torrid zone broiled to imbecility. But 
it will hardly be contended, that in these United States, the same 
vigor of intellect is not found in every latitude. If we examine 
the catalogue of the great minds which have graced our repub- 
lic, we do not find that they have been indigenous to any par- 
ticular locality; on the contrary, they have been pretty equally 
distributed. This view of the subject is humbling to the absurd 
vanity of sectional prejudice, and should teach those who make 
sweeping denunciations, to indulge well grounded suspicions of 
their own capacity to form a decision on the premises. 

But we shall be told, that, conceding the sectional parity of 
intellect, in a state of nature, there is a difference in the degree 
of cultivation; the people in all parts of the Union, are not 
equally well educated. Here we come to the point; and we 
find that our objector has confounded intelligence and education — 
a bungling kind of business, to be sure, but one for which we 
are not responsible. Schools are not so abundant in the western 
as in the eastern states, and of course the great mass of the 
people are not so well educated; but it does not follow, that 
they are less intelligent. Information may be gained in differ- 
ent ways; those most prominent, are, by reading, and by obser- 
vation. A human being may know how to read, and yet be a 
very stupid fellow; another may be ignorant of that art, yet 
become very intelligent, by an intimate acquaintance with man 
and with nature. Reading and writing are not magic arts; of 
themselves, they are of little value. The mere circumstance 
of being able to read and write, does not make the person thus 
endowed more intelligent than another. It is the use that is 
made of these arts, and of the various acquisitions of the schoo! 
and college, that constitutes their value. Many a man who 
can read Latin and Greek with facility, knows nothing else, 
and as far as useful knowledge is concerned, is a perfect dunce; 
and thousands of individuals with diplomas in their pockets, are 
far inferior, in point of common sense and information, to the 
common run of backwoodsmen. One reason of this is, that too 
much stress has heretofore been laid upon such acquisitions, and 
too little importance has been attached to the possession of use- 
ful knowledge. The obtaining of a diploma has been consid- 
ered as constituting a liberal education, and a knowledge of the 
alphabet has elevated the population of certain districts into. 
an enlightened people. Now the truth is, that knowing how to 
read is not knowledge, any more than knowing how to chop is. 
industry. The question then may be stated thus; some people 
in the West, cannot read, but they can generally chop wood and 
shoot the rifle; some people in the East, cannot shoot nor chop, 
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52 On Western Character. 
but they can generally read; and the fact of their relative intel- 
ligence remains undecided. 

We have asserted that the western people are as intelligent 
as others, and we have admitted that they are more illiterate. 
But we do not admit this to the extent that has been stated in 
some recent publications, which we know to be totally unau- 
thentic, and destitute of truth. We admit that we have fewer 
schools, and more people who cannot read, than the older states; 
and for the sake of argument, we will concede if it be desired, 
that no man can write his name, west of the mountains, except 
General Jackson and Henry Clay. Yet we contend that the 
mass of the people are intelligent. This may be proved from 
their habits, from their institutions, from their police, and social 
condition. 

Our eastern friends are apt to consider the backwoodsman a 
solitary, unsocial being, living separate from his species, in 
gloomy shades, or roaming singly through the lonesome forests 
in search of game. This is the history of some; and at cer- 
tain periods of their lives, of many. But we are far from being 
an unsocial race. On the contrary, scarcely any of the popu- 
lation of the Union mingle so frequently or so familiarly. They 
meet at elections, at courts, at vendues, at races, at shooting- 
matches, at house-raisings and log-rollings, at weddings and 
funerals—and so frequent are these occasions, that scarcely a 
week passes in any neighborhood without a gathering. There 
can scarcely be found a people who take so great an interest 
in public affairs. The elections of officers, from the most im- 
portant down to the most insignificant, all cause excitement. 
The candidates traverse the whole country, visit the electors at 
their houses, and address them at public meetings; and on such 
occasions, the political questions which agitate the county, the 
state, or the nation, are discussed with keenness, and often with 
ability. Every man is a politician, and becomes, to some ex- 
tent, acquainted with public affairs. In some of the other 
states, few persons go into a court of law, unless they have 
business. It is not so here. Court week is a general holiday. 
Not only suitors, jurors, and witnesses, but all who can spare 
the time, brush up their coats, and brush down their horses, 
and go to court. A stranger is struck with the silence, the 
eagerness, and deep attention, with which these rough sons of 
the forest listen to the arguments of the lawyers, evincing a 
lively interest in these proceedings, and thorough understanding 
of the questions discussed. _ Besides those alluded to, there are 
a variety of other public meetings. Every thing is done in this 
country in popular assemblies, all questions are debated in pop- 
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ular speeches, and decided by popular vote. These facts speak 
for themselves. Not only must a vast deal of information be 
disseminated throughout a society thus organized, but the taste 
for popular assemblies and public harangues, which forms so 
striking a trait in the western character, is, in itself, a conclu- 
sive proof of a high degree of intelligence. Ignorant people 
would neither relish nor understand the oratory, which our peo- 

ple receive with enthusiastic applause. Ignorant people would 
not attend such meetings, week after week, and day after day, 
with unabated interest; nor could they thus £0, and remain ig- 
norant. They moreover travel a vast deal. Few men can be 
found, who have not travelled beyond the limits of their own 
state; indeed, few are found residing in the state in which they 
were born. They are a migratory and an inquisitive people. 
Their country is visited by a vast number of strangers, and their 
conversation with these, and with each other, turns chiefly up- 
on the soil, climate, productions, trade, and relative advantages, 
of different sections of the Union. On all these subjects they 
are not only curious, but remarkably well informed. The 
country too,is peculiarly adapted for the wide and rapid spread 
of intelligence. Its wonderful facilities for intercourse, its 
extensive rivers, its numerous steamboats, the goodness of the 
natural roads, and the influx of new settlers, from various parts 
of the world, are all circumstances admirably conducive to the 
introduction and circulation of useful facts; and that they have 
in fact the influence which we attribute to them, is known to 
all who have any knowledge on this subject. Another fact is 
worthy of notice. There are few mechanics, and scarcely any 
extensive manufactories, except at a few points, distant from a 
vast portion of the country. The farmers are therefore forced 
to employ their own ingenuity in the production of the neces- 
saries of life. They spin and weave their own cloth; they 
make their own shoes, and many of them tan their leather. 
They build their houses, make their furniture and many of 
their farming implements, repair their wagons and ploughs, and 
do a great many things, which in other countries furnish employ- 
ment to a variety of mechanics. This versatility of employ- 
ment, although it certainly interferes with regular habits of 
industry, and impedes the prosperity of the country, exe rcises 
the ingenuity of the individuals thus engaged, who, instead of 
plodding on in a dull routine of unvaried labor from year to 
year, are obliged continually to employ the inventive faculty. 
In a new country every thing has to be created; all is young, 
vigorous, and progressive. The division of labor which takes 
place in older communities is not yet begun. One man must 
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perform the labor, and exercise the ingenuity, which in other 
countries would be divided among many. Such men must 
think as well as work, and no man can think, about useful things, 
without improving his intellect. 

There is not room to speak at jength, in this place, of our 
public institutions. But if reference be had to our state con- 
stitutions, our codes of laws, the organization of our courts, etc. 
they will be found to bear a favorable comparison with those of 
the older states, and even to contain valuable improvements; 
and as the people discuss and vote directly upon all political 
questions, these afford ample evidence of their intelligence. 

The same evidence is afforded by our social condition and 
police. An ignorant people will ever be brutal and factious, 
disorderly and careless of the rights of liberty, life, and prop- 
erty. Such is surely not the case among us. No people are 
more jealous of liberty, more tenacious of political privileges, 
more obedient to the restraints of law. Property and life are 
held sacred. Criminal offences of the higher grade, are sel- 
dom perpetrated. Highway robberies are almost unknown — 
perhaps we might say, entirely unknown. Travellers pass over 
wide regions singly and unarmed, without the fear or the 
danger of insult or injury. These are some of the best results 
of civilization; and if such a people be pronounced ignorant 
and demoralized, it might be well ‘to calculate the value’ of 
knowledge. 

The whole truth of the matter is, that people are apt to un- 
dervalue the attainments of others, when they differ from their 
own. ‘The man who can read, fondly imagines himself learned, 
and derides the ignorance of his neighbor, who is destitute of 
this art; when the former may be a silly fellow, and the latter 
a person of sense and observation. This is precisely the ques- 
tion at issue. The young men who come from the East to seek 
their fortunes, or for other purposes, are often graduates of col- 
leges, and having a smattering of Latin and Greek, fancy all 
men their inferiors who know not the dead languages, while in 
truth, they are surrounded by men superior to themselves in 
useful knowledge, in the stores of experience, and in the 
powers of thought. Farmers, mechanics, and others, who have 
received what is called a common-school education, that is to 
say, who can read and write, but with many of whom these 
accomplishments are dead letter, are equally proud of their 
acquirements, and rail at the ignorance of illiterate people. 

Such is the arrogance of learning! Such the absurdity of 
priding ourselves upon common and trivial attainments, and 
despising solid information. Before men undervalue the men- 
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tal qualities of others, they should reflect candidly, whether the 
diversity betwcen themselves and those they criticise, consists 
really, in the amount and value of their respective acquire- 
ments; or whether it does not rest solely upon difference of 
acquirement and mode of culture. The eastern man has the 
advantage of having schools and teachers; the backwoodsman 
is generally his own schoolmaster, and his book is the volume 
of nature; but it does not follow, of course, that the one may 
not be as sensible a man as the other. 





GREAT MEN AND GENIUS. 


*  Pro-di-gi-ous!” said the Dominie.’ 
Guy Mannering. 


Joun Apams, in his * Discourses on Davila,’ tells us, that the 
passion which most tyrannically leads man by the nose, is the 
love of distinction. I have not time at this moment, formally 
to refute the opinion of the ex-president, but will simply re- 
mark by the way, that had the worthy man gone a step further, 
he would have found, that men do not love distinction for itself, 
but solely because distinction is a proof that something really 
worth the having is within, which has made the possessor dis- 
tinguished. But to avoid argument, and save the reputation of 
the patriotic philosopher, I will pass by the fallacy of his asser- 
tion, and suppose it true, that men seek distinction for itself. 
‘Be a great man,’ says the father to the son; ‘be great,’ says 
the son to his soul; ‘be great, echoes biography and history, 
the past, the present, and the future. The boy starts on his 
path determined to astound the world. He reads of the mighty 
men that have gone before him; of their immense grasp of 
mind; their wondrous knowledge of human nature; their wide 
and all-embracing views; their mental combinations, rapid 
beyond conception —in one word, he hears of their genius ; and 
from that day forth, he labors, and toils, and searches his brain 
through, to compass, if it be possible, that one thing—genius. 
Now—begging the pardon of those that think otherwise ~ 
there flits not, among the many jack-a-lanterns that lead men 
astray in this quagmire of a world, a viler one than that iden- 
tical genius. That there isa netarnl and essential difference 
between different minds, I doubt not; nor do I believe that in 
most cases, the labors of a life could do away that difference. 

We have all the same mental powers, but have them in dif- 
ferent degrees. And so too, with the body. But as I do not 
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believe that my friend, Sam Short, of five feet three, could 
ever, by dint of striving, become a Goliah, neither do I believe 
that the germ of an Isaac Hill, could have been nourished into 
a Daniel Webster; though I am aware the cases are not par- 
allel—the mind being unlimited, the body limited, in its ca- 
pacity for improvement. Let the powers of the New Hamp- 
shire senator go on improving a few thousand centuries, and I 
doubt not, he would be a great man. 1 am speaking against 
authority, 1 know; but as I have refused to argue with John 
Adams, it will be out of my power to favor any other opponent. 

So to return to my quagmire. There are many that believe 
not in this natural difference of degree, but in a difference in 
the kind of intellectual power. There is a certain uncertain 
something —a divine affatus—a modified inspiration, which, 
according to their creed, descends upon some favored heads, 
causing them to work wonders, and speak prophecies. These 
deluded bugbéar-chasers, instcad of improving the powers which 
God has given them, leave their minds to lie fallow, and wander 
away through the world, to find this treasure— genius. With 
all deference, | would recommend them to read and ponder 
well the fable of the man who told his sons upon his deathbed, 
that there was a rich treasure hidden in the ground he left 
them; as he mentioned no spot, they dug and dug, until the 
whole farm was dug up, when indeed, they found a treasure — 
in the produce. If they wish genius, let them cultivate their 
own minds. 

This class of self-deceiving believers, is by no meansarare one. 
A very striking instance of hoping to preduce results without la- 
bor, fell under my observation when quite young. There wasa 
certain Deacon Minimum, who had moved from Connecticut to 
Ohio, in the belief that he possessed a true genius, and was:in- 
tended by nature for a great man, but was cramped and stinted 
in the land of sobriety and schools, not on account of these things 
however, which he loved as well as any, but because there were 
so many competitors, who crowded his talents out of the market. 

‘If mind,’ said the good man to his lady, ‘if mind, wife, 
hasn’t room to expand, how in the name of natur can it ex- 
pand? Mrs. Minimum being better at a pumpkin-pie than 
an argument, was no fair match for her husband, and having 
therefore all the reasons on his side, he took up his moveables 
and stepped over the Alleghanies. Age, however, overtook 
the Deacon, and he was yet nothing more than a good man. 
Had he been wise, that would have contented him; but no, he 
must be great as well as good; and when he became satisfied 
that he was too old himself, he turned all his attention to the 
developement of his son’s genius. 
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Little Magnus Minimum, was as fine a fellow as ever lived. 
He was amiable, kind, quick, and sensible. The best scholar, 
the best wrestler, the best runner in the settlement. Happy 
and useful would have been his life, and of some import to the 
world his labors, I doubt not, if the Deacon had not conjured 
up that foul fend, genius. ‘Magnus,’ said he, * you are in- 
tended to make a great man.’ ‘If great men rob birds’ nests,’ 
answered the little fellow, ‘1 wont be a great man, pa;’ and he 
went on to tell a long story about a great boy that had robbed 
a robin’s nest, and how he fought the robberand got a whipping. 
The Deacon smiled at the idea of connecting great men and 
birds’ nests, though had he been more worldly wise, he might 
probably have been enabled to read a valuable lecture upon 
the hint of the young champion. 

And Time, with his usual pertinacity, darkened the locks 
and roughened the cheek, and it may be, hardened the heart of 
the child Magnus; and by and by, the child became a boy. He 
possessed all the brightness and chivalry of boyhood; but ex- 
alted above his strength and his virtue, sat that foible which his 
father had so tende rly nourished. Magnus looked upon himself 
as one destined to make a great man. He read about the 
mighty of past times, and listened to the conversation of those 
that told of the mental giants of the day. With most praise- 
worthy patience, he awaited the developement of his own hid- 
den and slumbering powers. In due time, he went to college; 
his father wished him to have every advantage, and he sent 
him to Cambridge, bidding him remember that he should act 
in every thing conscientiously, for his example would not fall 
to the ground. 

At Cambridge, Magnus was looked upon as a decided genius; 
he made no great appearance in the class, was not a remarkable 
student, but then he thought,an unaccountable deal—about 
what? Really, I do not know what. He thought of himself, 
and his genius, and all the great men of antiquity. He scarce 
opened his mouth but out popped Cicero, Homer, Demosthenes, 
and Solon. He scarce wrote a letter, but he exposed every 
thread in the magic robes of Caesar and Cromwell. If you 
spoke to him of the color of a horse, he mentioned the prism, 
and the genius of Newton; if you praised a lady’s headdress, 
it reminded him of the Scottish snood—of Burns, Scott, and 
Campbell; a signpost made him eloquent upon Raphael; an 
auctioneer recalled to his mind the grandeur of Chatham. It 
was unpleasant for any save an admirer of his genius, to spend 
an hour in his company. All this time he was as moral and 
kind as could be; he already fancied himself a nucleus round 
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which the wonderful of the world were gathering, and he was 
too good to set any one a bad example. 

The four years soon passed over, and Magnus Minimum, 
A. B. came forth, a man to strive with men. He returned to 
his father’s house. Proud was the old man of his boy. He 
was handsome, reputed to possess talent, and certainly sus- 
tained an unimpeachable character. Had he examined himself, 
he would perhaps have discovered, that the exclusive conside- 
ration of himself, and his own prospects and powers, had 
cramped and cooled his generous, disinterested heart. He 
would have found himself, 1 fear, growing hard and selfish; and 
despite all his wide and liberal views, narrow-spirited. He 
longed to improve his race; it was his one thought, at morn, 
noon, and night; he looked upon himself as a true philanthro- 
pist—he should have heeded the spirit of the proverb that 
tells us ‘charity begins at home, or rather His voice, who said, 
‘Thou hypocrite, first cast the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.’ 

Magnus was soon engaged; he took, after his two years’ study, 
a lawyer’s oflice; and now life was to begin in earnest. But 
law chained his spirit; he thought awhile, and as an opportu- 
nity at that time oflered, became editor of a journal. But he 
was, as yet, too pure for politics, and he sold out his paper and 
started in trade. His friends wondered, and counselled, and 
cautioned; but he was seeking a situation suited to his genius, 
and must find it, or else his talents would be lost to the world. 

Ife had never considered, beforehand, what line he should 
follow, but simply intended to be a great man, and cared not 
whether it were poet, philosopher, or statesman. So, finding 
trade to be vile, he turned to medicine; but medicine gave him 
no chance for distinction, and he tried authorship; at that he 
soon found he was like to starve, and with a sigh, he turned once 
more to the law. But people distrusted him, and he could find 
no clients. His sweetheart thought him so deeply enamored 
with genius, that she married the village blacksmith. The 
Deacon, about this time, was gathered unto the company of the 
just. He had never, for a moment, doubted his son’s greatness, 
and his last words assured him so. Magnus smiled and wept. 
A year or two longer he struggled with debt, disappointment, 
and remorse; and then, with a wan cheek and empty purse, left 
us for the East. We heard no more of him. 

A little more than a year since, as I was waiting the 
pleasure of a drayman that had backed in across the sidewalk 
of one of the narrowest of the narrow streets of New York, I 
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Lamorah, or the Western Wild. 59 
was struck by the appearance of a man who came from a print- 
ing office across the way. His brow was heavy with care and 
sorrow, and his downcast look seemed to speak present thought. 
He passed on toward an eating cellar. There was a poor woman 
sitting on the step of the cellar, and a little girl was kneeling 
beside her. As the man I speak of came up, the girl held out 
her hand, and I presume, asked him for charity; he thought a 
moment, dropped a piece of money which he held into her 
palm, and turning, retraced his steps. Despite the mire, I 
crossed instinctively to meet him. As he came up, his eye was 
yet cast down, and his handsome lip curled with a smile—a 
smile of scorn at his own petty regret for having given his last 
penny to the poor. My presence made him raise his eye; there 
was no mistaking it. I need not say it was my fellow-towns- 
man, the genius. 

I took him home to dine with me. He told me he was mar- 
ried and had two children—cherubs, of course. He told me 
he worked to gain them bread, as corrector of the press, at the 
office from which I had seen him come. He told me he had 
repented —repented in sackcloth and ashes, the errors of his 
early life. *Had I been taught, said he, ‘to cultivate the 
powers which I had, instead of looking for what I had not— 
had I been taught to imitate goodness rather than greatness, how 
different had been my fate. I ama victim to the mal-appre- 
hension and misdirection of the faculties which nature endowed 
me with. I trusted to genius to make me a great man; but, sir, 
I was more foolish than those of olden times, that wasted their 
substance, trusting that the philosopher’s stone would make all 
well again. By the sweat of his brow and his brain must man 
go onward; it was so in the beginning, and must ever be so. 
We have exploded alchymy, another generation will explode 
genius.’ I told him I never doubted it; he stared; for—such 
is man’s weakness —he thought it an original idea of his own, 
the discovery of his genius. P. Ee 





LAMORAH, OR THE WESTERN WILD. 


A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. . 


A prama in five acts, written in the West, and the scene laid 
on the banks of the Ohio! To one who, like myself, first opened 
his eyes to the light of day, on the borders of this fair river, 
such a production, from an ordinary pen, would possess many 
attractions; but coming as it does, from the fanciful mint of a 
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refined and classical writer, who had already established a high 
reputation among the poets of the land, it was indeed a pleasure 
to be permitted to read it. PY eae 

A heavy domestic affliction prevented us from enjoying it, 
as presented by Mr. Caldwell’s company last summer, in the 
new theatre. The criticisms of some who were not very good 
judges, and whose animadversions were mostly confined to the 
personations of the Indian characters, led us to believe that 
either the fair authoress had failed, in these personages, or that 
the actors had not done her justice. A hasty perusal of the 
poem has satisfied us, that the latter was the fact; a long ac- 
quaintance with these ‘ comical rogues,’ has convinced us of the 
truth of poor old Baye’s complaints against them. Between 
substituting their own words for the author’s, technically 
called gagging, misconceiving the characters, and copious 
omissions, they often make sad havoc with the labors of authors, 
and spoil the best things in a piece. For ourselves, we should 
be sorry to trust a production to their own discretion; they 
should have it on no terms, but that of strict obedience to the 
letter of the piece, and the instructions of the writer; and these, 
under the penalty, if not of death, of at least, the forfeiture of 
a month’s salary. 

Lamorah is, however, by no means a faultless production. 
From the extracts which we have seen of the authoress’ play of 
De Lara, it is inferior to it. it is distinguished, however, by 
much refined sentiment, by many delightful figures, and much 
real poetry. The defects are mostly those referred to by 
Horace — 

* Quas incuria fudit.’ 


The drama is evidently the work of great haste; prepared, 
probably, for a particular purpose; to be ready by a specified 
time. Under these circumstances, it is almost impossible for a 
writer, except one of the most extraordinary gifts, to be emi- 
nently successful. It is said, that Shakspeare himself failed, 
comparatively, when he was directed to compose a drama ac- 
cording to the directions of his august mistress. The principal 
error, is in the selection of a subject, and the location of the 
scene; there is but little vraisemblance in the plot. An American 
army, marching through the wilderness, during the war of the 
revolution, to the neighborhood of Cincinnati, presents danger- 
ous ground to tread upon, in more ways than one; but that the 
Shawano tribe should be ignorant of the advance of such a 
force, is too serious an outrage upon the Indian character and 
habits. We are no advocates for an observance of all the 
unities; but in a five act piece, from the pen of an accomplished 
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writer, replete with much good poetry, there are certain rules 
of the Epopee which cannot be dispensed with. 


* Ficta cause voluptatis sint proxime veris.’ 


Connected with this breach of the rules of probability, if not 
of truth, is the making the interesting and lovely Virginia ac- 
company her father, General Winfield, on what must have been 
an Indian expedition; for although the British are throughout 
adverted to, as the enemy of our country, there were none to 
be found of that nation, in this region of country, in the days 
of 76. No excuse, whether founded on filial piety, or the 
not less effective impulse s of love, both operating in the case of 
the ‘lovely young’ Virginia, would justify the likelihood of such 
a creature being made a party in such an expedition, in its 

nature the most. horrible of any warfare recorded in history, 
and always but of short duration. The father himself—Gen- 
eral Winticld —it seems, found out at last, the dreadful impro- 
priety of such a predicament, and resolves to put an end to the 
difficulty; mars quelle remede! We proposes to send poor Vir- 
ginia back to the Atlantic states, several hundred miles through 
the wilderness, under the escort of a young officer, who most 
opportunely, had just got leave of absence to go home, to see his 
dying mother! 

Another defect is, the introduction of Weatherton and his 
wife, and Gabriel; they are entirely out of place. We had 
thought, that sound criticism had banished such an intermixture 
of the tragic and low comic muses, from the stage, long 
ago. One of the most original and powerful dramas in the 
language is destroyed by it; we allude to Southerne’s Oronoko. 
In the piece before us, these three prosaic characters serve no 

earthly purpose, and absolutely retard the progress of the plot, 
by unsuccessful attempts at humor, and failures in attempting 
national characteristics. The idea of the coward Gabriel 
wearing a wig to avoid being scalped, is comic enough, and 
quite original; but while we are indulging in the luxury of sen- 
timent and sorrow, flowing from the heroic feelings of La- 
morah, and the refined love of Vi irginia, we are not prepared 
to be suddenly checked in this kind of enjoy ment, by vulgar 
intrusion, even if it come in the person of Sancho himself. 
There is a kind of drama permitted by modern rules, in which 
a mixture of the serio-comic character and incident is intro- 
duced; but Lamorah does not seem to us as intended to belong 
to this class. It has higher pretensions. 

So much for the privilege of finding fault, claimed by the 
critic; the more pleasing task now remains. Hasty as, in 
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our opinion, has been the composition of this tragedy, it bears 
many marks of a refined taste, and presents frequent examples 
of charming poetry. The sentiments of the two prominent 
Indian characters, although from the very nature of things, 
they are not marked with much originality, are yet expressed 
with much beauty. Ignorant as we are of the higher order of 
thought and expression among the aborigines, if indeed, such 
things exist among these poor beings, custom has sanctioned a 
species of eloquence and mode of thinking, which is universally 
adopted, when they are introduced. ‘The accomplished au- 
thoress of Lamorah, in this genre, is at least equal to any who 
have trod the path before her. Lamorah, as a_ heroine, 
will not yield the palm to Pocahontas; and Atala is only her 
superior from having early implanted in her bosom, the seeds of 
a christian education. Like these two, she saves the hero from 
death, at the moment when every human aid appears hopeless, 
by interposing her own person between her father and the 
young captive. She remonstrates thus beautifully with Ozem- 
ba, at the instant he bends the bow, to send the arrow to the 
heart of his prisoner. 
* Lamorah. Oh, father, stay!—let not his mother weep. 
Ozemba. Away! the reed stays not the torrent’s course. 
Lamorah. Then let the reed be crushed. 
Ozemba. Off! Off! 
Lamorah, ‘Think of Lamorah, wept in other lands, 
Beneath the stranger’s roof, condemned, forlorn — 
Would not the warrior’s soul be dark ? 
Ozemba. Lamorah, 
Thou art to me, as is yon silver moon 
To the gray cloud that sweeps around its orb. 
But tempt me not!— away! 
Lamorah. Oh, such is he to his far mother’s home! 
Such to Ais father’s heart. Oh, spare him! spare! 
He is too young, too fair, too brave to die.’ 

Ozemba chides and corrects Forester, when declaiming as 
an American, about liberty and chartered lands, in a style of 
sarcasm and eloquence not inferior to the Peruvian hero. 

‘ Ozemba. What is thy country? Oursis this fair land; 
Ours the green fields; the wealth of waters ours. 
What are the ancient rights of which you boast ? 
Who talks of tyranny? who talks of shame? 
When from its prey the howling wolf shall turn, 
To chide the panther at his bloody feast, 
Then may the white man te]l the Indian this.’ 

The following passage between Virginia and her father, 
when he proposes sending her from the camp, with the young 
officer, is highly poctical and original. 

‘ Virginia. Give me a sword and plume, 
And let me march beneath your glorious banner, 
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Rather than send me from thee. Thou hast said, 
In sportive hour, I was thy forest rose — 
Thy wild rose, blushing ’mid the sheltering oaks— 
No! I would be the laurel that entwines 
The hero’s brew, and bloom perennial there. 
Winfield. Ah, my sweet girl, how little dost thou think 
The dew that gives the laurel’s brightest bloom, 
Is the best blood of young and noble hearts.” 

When, through the intervention of St. Francis, the self 
banished man, Lamorah declares her love for Forester, who 
confesses his previous affection for Virginia, the Indian maid 
thus feelingly expresses herself. 

* Lamorah. Oh, there is something here, that told me this! 
That some fair daughter of the race of snow, 
Had won the pallid warrior to the bower. 
But says the white friend true? he who has taught 
Our tribe the thoughts and language of his own! 
Is then their love so light? ‘I'he mist, the snow, 
That melts when kissed, and leaves the vale in tears? 
Forester. My life upon her truth. 
Lamorah. She weeps thy fate ; 
In secret weeps. Why does she veil her soul? 
Is it a sin, in thy fair land, to love? 
Forester. She fears a father’s anger. She is the child 
Of wealth, and I’m a poor and nameless man. 
Lamorah. She fears! Oh, poor and weak must be her love! 
The daughter of Ozemba knew not fear, 
When thou to the Great Spirit prayed for life. 
But, warrior! thou shalt see the rainbow yet, 
Shining upon the cloud. ‘The young fawn knows 
The secret windings of the forest path. 
Son of the white man, rest; and in thy dreams 
Go tell the blue-eyed daughter of thy tribe — 
Thy snowy love— Lamorah’s sou is white.’ 

We have selected the foregoing passages, not as the best in 
the poem, but as showing the character of the authoress’ talents. 
We will close these quotations with one or two more, from 
which we could not withhold our most unfeigned admiration. 
Virginia having exposed herself beyond the limits of her 
father’s camp, is also made a prisoner by Ozemba’s party. The 
chief is unyielding in his determination to offer her up as a sac- 
rifice to the manes of his departed countrymen. She is placed 
under a guard during the night. Ina beautiful scene between 
Forester and Lamorah, the Indian maid is informed of the 
danger of the young European. She immediately undertakes 
to liberate Virginia; she executes her design, in the manner of 
Atala, by administering to the Indian guards, a beverage ex- 
pressed from certain soporific plants. Before releasing Vir- 
ginia, she bursts into the following warning song, which re- 
minds us of a similar scene in the Lady of the Lake, where 
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poor Blanche of Devan gives a similar fanciful notice of danger 
to the knight of Snowdoun. 


‘Rest, hunter, rest! the wounded fawn 
Is in the greenwood bower; 
With quiver hung and bow undrawn, 
Wait morning’s beaming hour. 


The moonshine sleeps upon the hills, 
The bark upon the stream ; 

A secret gloom the forest fills — 
Sweet, hunter, be thy dream. 


Fly, snowy dove! the warrior sleeps— 
His sounding bow unstrung; 

No eagle o’er the valley sweeps — 
No snares are round her flung. 
























5 
Unfurl thy wings, poor trembling dove, : 
And seek thine own blue sky ; 
Love waits thee in the sheltering grove — 
Fly, snowy wanderer, fly!’ 

The death scene of Lamorah, in the fifth act, is most pathetic, | 
and is conducted with great poetical beauty, with one excep- ; 
tion. The prophecy of the future greatness of Cincinnati, is 
entirely out of place,in the mouth of a dying girl, whose whole 
soul must be presumed to be absorbed by the recent death of 
her father, and the presence of the youth to whom she had 
given every feeling of her heart. On a review of it, we are 
sure the writer will omit the passage, as at least inartificial, if 
not a mere clap-trap. { 

The dying speech of the interesting Indian is affecting. 4 





Forester attempts to draw out the dart, which, during the skir- 
mish, she received in her bosom; she repels him gently. 
*‘ Lamorah. No, leave it quivering here— 
My breath would vanish through the opening wound. 
Ope not the gates of life, till I have laid 
My latest offering, where I worshipped first. 
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; Child of the forest, bear my spirit up; 4 
HY Bear it awhile above the gloomy gulf i 
ah That darkens ‘neath my feet; my father’s shade 

ty Stands beckoning through the clouds that round it roll. 

: Fair daughter of the land of snow, receive 


Lamorah’s blessing, e’er she mounts on high.’ 





After joining the hands of Forester and Virginia, who kneel 
by her side, and fixing a long gaze on Forester’s face, she ex- i 
claims, drawing out the arrow — rd 

* Master of life! I come. 
When the last drop shall quit these ebbing veins, 
All of Ozemba’s eagle blood is drained.’ 

One more passage, which we pencilled in the play, as very 

beautiful, but which we overlooked in its proper place, we will 
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insert. Those who are familiar with the works of the greatest 
genius and writer of the age, must remember the exquisite 
scene in Guy Mannering, at Woodburn, where Henry Ber- 
tram being called upon to speak what he knew of his early 
history, gives his childish reminiscences, with so much nature 
and feeling. We have always viewed this passage as the most 
powerful appeal to the affections of the heart, which has ever 
been conceived by its extraordinary author; and we envy not 
the being who can read it, at any age, without tears. The ac- 
complished writer of Lamorah, has used it with as much art as 
taste, in her character of Forester. When St. Francis, who is 
finally discovered to be his father, and who is strangely affected 
by his voice and face, asks him who he is, the young officer re- 
plies: 
‘ Forester. My name is Forester. ‘They called me thus, 

For I was found beneath the greenwood shade, 

Baptized already by the dews of heaven. 

I have a dim remembrance of the scene; 

A dying Indian, gasping by my side — 

A sense of loneliness and horror chill, 

Freezing in my young heart; and then the joy — 

"The gushing rapture, when the cheering sound 

Of human voices echoed through the gloom. 

There is an earlier vision, faint but sweet, 

Of a fair spot — I think it was my home — 

And of a kind and tender face, that bent 

Each night beside my infant couch, in prayer ~ 

It must have been my mother.’ 


Composed as this piece probably was, in haste, and to be 
presented in the same season, it is only remarkable that it 
should not possess more blemishes. That it contains so many 
beauties, is strong evidence of the refined and poetical powers 
of the authoress. We cannot, however, see the propriety of the 
death of St. Francis, at the moment of discovering his interest- 
ing and gallant son. The perfidy of Winfield and his mistress, 
which drove him, twenty years before, a misanthrope, into the 
wilderness, is not suflicient to justify the catastrophe. Poetic 
justice does not require it. On the contrary, a fine opportunity 
was offered for a reconciliation with his early friend, by the 
union of their children. We sincerely hope he will yet be suf- 
fered to live, closing the act with an instructive appeal, in place 
of a poisoned dagger. 

One word at parting. We have not yet had the pleasure of 
reading De Lara; but we are satisfied that the muse of the fair 
authoress merits a more genial sky, a more cultivated field, 
than is to be found in an American forest. Let her, in fature, 
leave the Metamoras and Oraloosas to those who find pleasure 
in producing effect from exaggerated sentiment, and supposed 
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aboriginal modes of expression. Talent like hers, needs not 
such novelties to extend the interest of her work to a successful 
third night. Materials forher penare inabundance; but she must 
travel into the old world to find them. For her muse, the banks 
of the Guadalquiver are richer far than the shores of the Ohio; 
the plains of Granada more fertile than the prairies of Illinois; 
and the pass of Roncesvalles is worth the whole Appalachian 
chain. I is there she will find incident, character, and variety, 
congenial with the poetical character of her mind. History 
stands re “ady to furnish facts, yet so remote as to leave to fancy 
full play for all her privileges and embellfffnents. When 
imagination flags, romance presents herself with all her train 
of visored knights and courtly troubadours. 

There is no necessity of being confined to one country; the 
muse of Greece, of Italy, and Spain, may in turn be wooed, 
and by none more successfully than by the gifted lady whose 
produc tion has invited these remarks. But American incident 
and American scenery, are not adapted to the classical and 
sunny conceptions of her mind. But one writer has succeeded 
in this limited and solitary field. The solemn and affected 
character of his pen has produced a work located in the wil- 
derness, as barren of incident as of actors, yet as original as it is 
beautiful. That writer is Chateaubriand—the work is Atala. 

Ne 





SONG, 


Come, let us away to the West; 
Where the warrior yet treads his inheritance wild, 
And worships the God of the storm; 
Where the heart and affections are open and warm; 
And the Indian maid bends by the river’s calm breast 
TT arr F ‘ ‘ . 9 ; 
The mirror of nature, and she nature’s child. 


Oh! then we will up with the day; 
When the clouds o’er the sky by the breezes are driven, 
And the sun peeps the beechen-wood through ; 
When the mountain is robed in its mantle of blue, 
And the mist, as if incense from earth, curls away, 
And is lost in the blue dome of heaven. 


There sorrow shall never intrude, 
Nor the tongue of the evil be there to confound us; 
The morn and the noon shall be calm; 
And the sweet sleep of evening come down with its balm, 
And our dreams be unbroken amid the greenwood, 
While a Father is watching around us. E. 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the Investigation of Truth. By 
Joun ApercromBir, M.D, FL. R.S. Harpers’? Family Library, No. 37. New 
York. 15832. pp. 349. 


‘Tue study of the properties and principles of action of the 
human mind, has hitherto been so much confused and obscured 
by the useless speculations of philosophers upon the subject, 
that the opinion seems to Have been justly formed, that this 
most noble of all sciences was only fit for the occupation of the 
daydreams of the speculatist; and not only useless, but inju- 
rious to the progress of the practical inquirer after truth. Thus 
the opprobrium which should descend upon the heads of those 
only, who abuse the science, and the understanding itself, has — 
as is often the case in other things—attached itself most strongly 
to the study, behind which the real culprits are prote cted. One 
moment’s reflection will convince us that this is unjust. ‘The 
mind is that principle which distinguishes man from the brute; 
it is this which guides him in his inve stigations into the hidden 
mysteries of nature, leads him to comprehend the beauty and 
the h: urmony of God’s creation, and the stupe ndous magnitude 
of the machine ‘ry of the universe; or leaving the things ai time 
and sense, it guides him through the boundless regions of space, 
to the conte mplation of the attributes of that almighty Creator, 
who fashioned the human soul, and stamped it with his own 
image. A principle endowed with these powers and energies, 
sure ly is worthy of the study of every human being, if it were 
merely a matter of curiosity; but this is far from being the 
case. We would say to every man and woman, if you seek 
for permanent hi ippiness — hi appine ss that is based on a foun- 
dation that neither time nor iis accidents can shake —study 
your own soul. It is in vain you look for it elsewhere; it will 
prove an ignus fatuus to your step, guiding you into the quag- 
mires of delusion and misery. You must come back to the 
sources of true happiness—and these are in the soul. Here 
are the springs and motives of action; here are the powers 
which can act from those motives. If this fountainhead is not 
known and purified, the streams of life that run from it, will be 
muddy to the end. This is not all; the mind of man is immor- 
tal, and it is upon its discipline and direction in this world, that 
his happiness in a future state of existence is to depend. No 
man would attempt the guidance and direction of a compli- 
cated piece of machinery, without an understanding of its parts 
and principles. Unless he set himself to work to find out this 
knowledge, his attempts at the management of its movements 
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would result in disgraceful failure. How is it then, with regard 
to the human mind, whose complexity and power, and wonder- 
ful structure, throws the proudest monuments of human art into 
insignificance? Are the subtle evolutions and wonderful com- 
binations of this noblest of God’s works, to be guided and 
moved by frail man, without that knowledge of it which can 
only be obtained by the severest scrutiny into his own soul? 

If man then, would provide for permanent happiness here 
and hereafter, he must study and know himself; or in other 
words, he must become acquainted with the science of the 
human mind, 

It is true that every one may learn more or less of this with- 
out any guide; but with the wisdom and experience of those 
who have gone before us on the path, we shall surely advance 
more safely and expeditiously. 

It it with great pleasure that we recommend to the public 
the book whose title is at the head of this article. Itis a guide 
in the investigation of the subject we have been treating of, 
which we can recommend as having the true light, which will 
shed brightness and clearness upon an hitherto much obscured 
and darkened way. In the investigation of mental or material 
phenomena, man must content himself with the knowledge of 
facts and their relations, and not attempt what he can never 
accomplish—a discovery of the principles on which these rela- 
tions depend. It was little flattering to the pride of the old 
metaphysicians, that they were to be thus stopped upon the 
threshold of inquiry, and be content with the examination of 
vulgar facts. This was not to be endured; and they boldly 
plumed their wings for a flight into the region of first princi- 
ples, and the connection between the eternal Mind and the 
emanation from it, which is planted in the breast of man. 
These speculations, as will always be the case where man at- 
tempts what he cannot comprehend, ended in useless jargon 
and impenetrable mysticism and darkness. 

Dr. Abercrombie is one of those who have been content to 
confine themselves to a knowledge of those things which God 
intended man should know; and having cleared away the use- 
less rubbish with which others had clogged and barred the way 
of the human mind, with the torch of true philosophy he lights 
the path of man to truth. 

He commences by pronouncing the theories of Berkeley and 
Hume, and all the speculations with regard to the essence of 
mind, as wholly useless, and deserving only to be banished 
entirely from the science of mind. With regard to the spec- 
ulations concerning the first principles of things, he says: 
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‘ We talk indeed about matter, and we talk about mind; we speculate conceming 
matenality and immateriality, until we argue ourselves into a kind of belief that we 
really understand something of the subject. ‘The truth is, that we understand nothing. 
Matter and mind are known to us by certain properties; these properties are quite 
distinct from each other; but in regard to both, it is entirely out of the reach of ou 
faculties to advance a single step beyond the facts which are before us. Whether in 


their substratum or ultimate essence, they are the same, or whether they are different, 
we know not; and never can know, in our present state of being. Let us then be 
satisfied with the facts, when our utmost faculties can carry us no farther; let us 
cease to push our feeble speculations, when our duty is only to wonder and adore.’ 


The knowledge of facts is amply sufficient for all human 
purposes ; and the study of one’s own mind in relation to these, 
is of so vast and absorbing a nature that the man of the proud- 
est and most towering intellect may find, even after a long life 
spent on the subject, that his knowledge of himself is not of 
that intimate nature, which will render the study of his own 
soul unprofitable. 

It is man’s business to keep reason upon her throne, guiding 
and governing all the faculties of the mind; to do this, he must 
contend with the conflicting passions which war with subtle 
and deadly energy against the peace of the soul. He must 
keep all his fac ulties at work —now upon the walls, now in the 
trench; here to guard against an open assault, threatening to 
overthrow the walls—there, against the hidden stratagem, sap- 
ping and undermining his strength. He must ever be in arms, 
ever contending in such warfare, and this warfare continues 
until death. 

Let not this view of the subject be discouraging to any one. 
God has given us strength suflicient for eve ry occasion on which 
we are called to act. The mind is fed with power from on 
high, with which it can clothe itself as with the thunder; it was 
made for action, and it rejoices in difficulties. If we will but 
consent to put forth the strength which is within us, the moun- 
tains will be upturned, and the hills become valleys. But the 
mind of man was made for activity, and it must be eternally 
progressing, either in good or evil. This should be another 
reason for our most vigilant sediiaiiliaas of its movements, to 
see that they are for good; and we have the consoling reflection 
that every te mptation and difficulty overcome, is an addition of 
strength, and that there is no joy to the mind, like the con- 
sciousness of having borne itself in the conflict as becomes an 
immortal agent, stamped with the image and gifted with a re- 
semblance to the eternal Father of all things. Perfection 
should be the aim of every soul, and ‘ forgetting the things 
which are behind, it should press forward, in spite of all difhi- 
culties and obstacles, towards this mark of the prize of its high 
calling.’ 
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But to return tothe Doctor. He has divided his subject into 
sections, in which he treats of the different faculties of the 
mind, and their application in the practical walks of life. We 
have not time nor space in this short article, to take that notice 
of them all, which we could wish, and their merit deserves. 
We will mere oy say, that the section on testimony is a very 
admirable one; not for any thing striking or original in it, but 
for a clear and strong exposition of the philosophy of testimony, 
and the admirable applic ation made of it in showing how well 
and consistently it all applies to the evidence of miraculous di- 
vine interposition in the establishment of the christian religion. 
However clear and convincing the testimony may be on this 
subject, there is still a spirit of scepticism abroad in the land, 
and every christian must rejoice to see new champions coming 
to the field; especially one with the power and will to do good, 
which Dr. Abercrombie possesses; and it is to us one of the 
great charms of his book, the admirable and pure christian 
spirit which is exhibited throughout. He, like Newton and 
Locke, seems to have examined the subject with a deep and 
philosophical research, and like all who have done this, he has 
come ,away convinced, and thus has added another to the 
thousand bright lights which shed lustre upon the truth of that 
dispensation which is the hope and life of mankind. 

Passing over, for want of room, the other chapters of the work, 
we come to the concluding one, ‘on the character of a well reg- 
ulated mind;’ on which subject we will make a few remarks. 
Any one who wishes to fill well his station in life as a moral 
and accountable being, must feel the deep necessity of attaining 
and preserving a well regulated mind. W ithout it, it is in 
vain we |: bor; the ill directed efforts of the soul will attempt 
much and accomplish little or nothing. It is not the student, 
the professional man, and the philosopher, who alone require 
this; but every intelligent being— man, woman, orchild. The 
beginning, continuation, and end of education should be, not 
to train the mind for great, disjointed efforts, which answer no 
purpose, but to show the power to which it can be raised; not 
to attain distinction in some particular branch or profession, for 
the sake of gratifying vanity and ambition, but to create and 
preserve that balance of the powers of the mind, without which, 
it never attains that beauty and symmetry of proportion, which 
is, and should be, its true glory to possess. 

What should we think of the man who exercised one member 
of his body, to the exclusion of all the others, merely for the 
sake of exhibiting extraordinary power in one particular way? 
We should prob: tbly think him a fit subject for the insane hos- 
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pital; for the result of the experiment would be -personal de- 
formity and destruction of health. But the fact is, men never 
do this thing. Nature and their wisdom teach them to be more 
prudent with regard to the perishing body; but the mind—the 
immortal mind — whose value is inestimable, m: iy be treated in 
the same way with impunity. But this impunity will be but 
shortlived; for the result of this experiment, as well as the 
other, will be disastrous. ‘The mind cannot be thus tampered 
with. Slowly and surely, though perhaps imperceptibly, the 
foundations of its stre ‘ngth will be sapped; the sources of 
its enjoyment will be dried to their fountainhead —and when 
the day of retribution comes, as come it will, dreadful will be 
the vengeance which it will wreak upon the head of him who 
has thus dared to pervert its best powers, to wither its strength, 
and deform the beauty of its moral proportions. 

And this leads us to take notice of what we are glad to per- 
ceive, that our author lays it down as essential to a well regu- 
lated mind, that there should be a sound condition of the 
moral feelings. Every one must be convinced of the truth of 
this in theory, and yet there seems to me to be but little prac- 
tice upon it. 

It is this which gives a motive of action to the mind, above 
and beyond the world and its vanities—teaches it to read well 
its own destinies, and become imbued with a sense of its high 
and immortal nature—to look to its Father alone for approba- 
tion, and witha single eye to duty, to press forward with unde- 
viating energy in its course. 

Much of the misunderstanding and unhappiness of man, is 
owing to prejudice and bigotry; and it seems to us, these can be 
traced to moral darkness, and a want of the proper understand- 
ing of the paramount importance of truth, which this moral 
darkness creates. What is prejudice? It is opinion made up 
without examination, or without proper examination; and 
refusal to make that examination, or to listen to explanation, is 
bigotry. Now asound state of the moral feelings is incompati- 
ble with this. For the only things which feed and give life to 
pre judice and bigotry, are gratification of vanity, pride of 
opinion, or the operation of some of the evil passions, which 
the very design of morality is to subdue and eradicate. 

Why is it that there has been more of prejudice and bigotry 
in religion than on any other subject? Because there has been 
more moral darkness on that subject than any other—more of 
the closing of the mind against light and conviction, and blunt- 
ing its perceptions of the beauty “of truth. Re ‘ligion is a sub- 
ject on which mankind are more vitally interested than any 
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other; and this being the case, unless the strictest watch is kept 
over the passions and feelings, they will take the sway, and in- 
fluence the conduct, and soon the individuals who indulge 
them, will become thoroughly convinced that they are following 
the true dictates of morality and christianity, and doing God 
service, by exercising that persecution and ill feeling toward 
their fellow-creatures, who may honestly differ from them, which 
is most abhorrent in the sight of Heaven. How else can we 
account for the persecutions among those who profess to be 
the followers of Christ, from the earliest days of the church 
to the present time —the blood of the thousand martyrs which 
every soil in christendom has drunk, which was shed under the 
monstrous and self-willed delusion, that by so doing they were 
following the dictates of the spirit of the religion of the meek 
and lowly Jesus?) Can any one doubt, after reading the Testa- 
ment of our Savior, that these men lived and acted under the 
thick cloud of moral darkness?) No; this was what lighted the 
fires and sharpened the axe of the executioner then; and in 
the advance of the world in civilization, this spirit has not been 
eradicated. Though the march of improvement has thrown 
these instruments of bodily torture out of date, yet the cloven 
foot still exhibits itself under the form of party spirit and con- 
tention, the bitter war of words and personal feelings. 

If these things are so—if it is true that the cloud has not yet 
been lifted from the mind of the world, it becomes every one 
who wishes well to mankind, to inquire how it can be done. 
We answer as before. We think it can only be done by culti- 
vating and rearing this sound growth of the moral feelings. 
Let there be the strictest freedom of examination. Let no 
man’s faith be imposed by any tribunal, but the calm conviction 
of hisown mind. Give him books—give him facilities, if you 
please — but do not dare to interrupt the free exercise of those 
faculties which God has given him for use, and which are always 
suflicient to bring his soul into a true perception of his relations 
to his fellow-creatures and to heaven. One of the first lessons 
he would learn in this way, would be to banish prejudice and 
ill-will from his thoughts, as entirely inconsistent with his ad- 
vancement in christian purity, and in the search of truth. The 
darkness would never gather round his mind, for he would be 
following and obeying the true light, which nothing but the 
ignorance and perversity of man could have darkened or mis- 
understood. 

God is truth—and he who, soaring above the clouds of 
prejudice and error, which rest upon the world, comes to the 


clearest perception of this glorious union of every attribute of 
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the Deity, will drink deepest from the fountains of true happi- 
ness, and bring his soul to the nearest resemblance of its Father 
in heaven. 

In conclusion, we would say, if it is in any way desirable to at- 
tain a well regulated mind, study. Study your own character, 
become intimate with yourself; you will find it the noblest of all 
studies, the happiest and most satisfactory of all acquaintances. 
And as an assistant in this great work, we would recommend 
the volume of which we have been speaking. It contains all 
of mental philosophy, which any one need care to know, save 
those who make this branch their study; and it is written in a 
clear, simple, and forcible style. 

It contains not a single effort to soar into the clouds of mys- 
ticism and incomprehensible speculation, but confines itself to 
the world, and the facts which there present themselves to the 
observation and understanding of finite man; and though it 
may contain less imagination than many works of high merit 
on the subject, it contains more instruction and more truth. 

U." 





AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE EARLY AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS, FROM 1780 To 1800. ReaD 
BEFORE THE ILLINOIS STATE LYCEUM, AT ITS ANNIVERSARY, AuGusTt 16, 1832. 


BY J. M. PECK. 


Tuis period exhibited scenes of sufficient importance on these 
frontiers, to claim special notice in the early history of Illinois. 
The period to which I allude, is from 1780 to 1800. The 
scenes are laid principally in what is now called St. Clair and 
Monroe counties. 

The military expedition of General George Rogers Clarke, 
in 1778, and the subjugation of the forts of St. Vincent, Kas- 
kaskia, and Fort Chartres, was the occasion of making known 
the fertile plains of Illinois to the people of the Atlantic states, 
and exciting a spirit of emigration to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Some who accompanied him in that expedition, shortly 
after returned and took possession of the conquered country. 

At the period of which I speak, with the exception of the 
old French villages of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Prairie du Rocher, 
Fort Chartres, Village a Cote, Prairie du Pont, and a few fam- 
ilies scattered along the Wabash and Illinois rivers, the whole 
territory within the boundaries of Illinois, was the abode of the 
untamed savage. 

This territory appears to have been claimed originally by 
the nation of Indians known to the early French explorers, by 
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the name of I..int1, a word said to signify, ‘a full grown man.’ 
The ancient residence of this nation was about Green Bay, 
and they claimed the country west of lake Michigan, and even 
west of the Mississippi. Like other nations of Indians, they 
were divided into tribes. Each tribe managed its own internal 
affairs; but in more public matters, they met around one com- 
mon council-fire. They dug up the tomahawk, to make war 
upon their neighbors, and smoked the calamut of peace in con- 
cert. The prairies of Illinois were the hunting grounds of this 
nation. Within the period of our contemplated history, the 
buffalo browsed upon the luxuriant range within our view; and 
till about 1797, they were tolerably numerous along the Kas- 
kaskia and Illinois rivers. . 

The names of the tribes that unitedly formed the nation of 
the Illini, were the Miamies, Mascotins, Michigamies, Caho- 
kias, Peorias, Kaskaskias, and Tamarweas. Besides these frag- 
ments of what was once the great nation of the Illini, other 
tribes inhabited Illinois, at the period of our history. The 
Kickapoos were numerous and warlike, and had their principal 
towns on the Illinois, and the Vermillion of the Wabash. The 
Piankeshaws, whom some think were originally a branch of the 
Illini, were in the same region. The Delawares, Shawanees, 
and other bands, passed over the territory, or were occasional 
occupants of its hunting grounds. The Potawatomies were 
principally north and west of the Illinois river, and laid some 
species of claim to the country as far south as Edwardsville; 
and the Sacks, Foxes or Musquakies, and others, claimed the 
region farther north. 

Tradition tells us of many a hard-fought battle between the 
original owners of the country, and these intruders. Battle- 
ground creek is well known, on the road from Kaskaskia to 


Shawneetown, twenty-five miles from the former place, where ~ 


the Kaskaskias and their allies were dreadfully slaughtered by 
the united forces of the Kickapoos and Potawatomies. 

Of these Indians, the Kickapoos were the most formidable 
and dangerous neighbors to the whites, and for a number of 
years kept the American settlements in continual alarm. At 
first, they appeared friendly; but from 1786 to 1796, a period of 
ten years, the settlements were in a continual state of alarm 
and distress from these and other Indians. 

The first settlement formed of emigrants from the United 
States, was made near Bellefontaine, Monroe county, in 1781, 
by James Moore, whose numerous descendants now reside in the 
same settlement. Mr. Moore was a native of Maryland, but 
came to Illinois from Western Virginia, with his family, in 
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company with James Garrison, Robert Kidd, Shadrach Bond, 
sen., and Larkin Rutherford. They passe d through the wil- 
derness to the Ohio river, where they took water, came down 
that river,;and up the Mississippi to Kaskaskia. Mr. Moore, 
and a portion of his company, planted themselves on the bills 
near Bellefontaine, and Garrison, Bond, and the rest, settled in 
the American bottom, near Harrisonville. This station became 
afterwards known by the name of the Block-house Fort. 

Nothing deserving special notice occurred amongst this little 

band of pioneers, till 1785, when they were joined by Joseph 
Ogle, Jose ‘ph Worley, and James Andrews, with large families, 
from Vi irginias In 1786, the settlements were strengthened by 
the arrival of James Lemen, George Atcherson, and David 
Waddle, with their families, and several others. The same 
year, the Kickapoo Indians commenced their course of preda- 
tory warfare. A single murder, that of James Flannery, had 
beer committed in 1783, while on a hunting excursion, but it 
was not regarded as an act of war. 

But in “1786, they attacked the settlement, killed James 
Andrews, his wife and d: ughter, James White, and Samuel 
McClure, and took two girls, daughters of Andrews, prisoners. 
One of these died with the Indians, the other was ransomed 
by the French traders. She is now alive, the mother of a large 
family, and resides in St. Clair county. The Indians had pre- 
viously threatened the settlement, and the people had built and 
entered a block-house; but this family was out and defenceless. 

1787. Early in this year, five families near Bellefontaine, 
united and built a block-house, surrounded it with palisades, in 
which their families resided. While laboring in the corn-field, 
they were obliged to carry their rifles, and often at night hi id 
to keep guard. Under these embarrassments, and in daily 
alarm, they cultivated their corn-fields. 

1788. This year, the war assumed a more threatening as- 
pect. Early in the spring, William Biggs was taken prisoner. 
While himself, John Vallis, and Joseph and Benjamin Ogle, 
were passing from the station on the hills to the Block-house 
Fort in the bottom, they were attacked by the Indians. Biggs 
and Vallis were a few rods in advance of the party. Vallis 
was killed, and Biggs taken prisoner. The others escaped 
unhurt. Biggs was taken through the prairies to the Kick- 
apoo towns on the Wabash, from whence he was finally liber- 
ated, by means of the French traders. The Indians treated 
him well, offered him the daughter of a brave for a wife, and 
proposed to adopt him into their tribe. He afterwards became 
a resident of St. Clair county, was a member of the territorial 
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legislature, judge of the county court, and wrote and published 
a narrative of his captivity among the Indians. 

On the the LOth of December in the same year, James Gar- 
rison and Benjamin Ogle, while hauling hay from the bottom, 
were attacked by two Indians; Ogle was shot in the shoulder, 
where the ball remains; Garrison sprang from the load and 
escaped into the woods. The horses taking fright, carried 
Ogle safe tothe settlement. In stacking the same hay, Samuel 
Garrison and a Mr. Riddick were killed and scalped. 

1789. This was a period of considerable mischief. Three 
boys were attacked by six Indians, a few yards from the block- 
house, one of which, Davis Waddle, was struck with the toma- 
hawk in three places, scalped, and yet recovered; the others 
escaped unhurt. A short time previous, James Turner, a young 
man, was killed on the American bottom. ‘Two men were af- 
terwards killed and scalped while on their way to St. Louis. 
In another instance, two men were attacked on a load of shay; 
one was killed outright, the other was scalped, but recovered. 
The same year, John Ferrel was killed, and John Dempsey 
was scalped and made hisescape. The Indians frequently stole 
the horses and killed the cattle of the settlers. 

1790. The embarrassments of these frontier people greatly 
increased, and they lived in continual alarm. In the winter, a 
party of Osage Indians, who had not molested them hitherto, 
came across the Mississippi, stole a number of horses, and at- 
tempted to recross the river. The Americans followed and 
fired upon them. James Worley,an old settler, having gotten 
in advance of his party, was shot, scalped, and his head cut off 
and left on the sand-bar. The same year, James Smith, a Bap- 
tist preacher from Kentucky, while on a visit to these frontiers, 
was taken prisoner by a party of Kickapoos. On the 19th of 
May, in company with Mrs. Hough and a Frenchman, he was 
proceeding from the Block-house to a settlement then known 
by the name of Little Village. The Kickapoos fired upon 
them from an ambuscade near Bellefontaine, killed the French- 
man’s horse, sprang upon the woman and her child, whom they 
despatched with the tomahawk, and took Smith. His horse 
being shot, he attempted to flee on foot; and having some val- 
uable papers in his saddle-bags, he threw them into a thicket, 
where they were found next day by his friends. Having re- 
treated a few yards down the hill, he fell on his knees in 
prayer for the poor woman they were butchering, and who had 
been seriously impressed, for some days, about religion. The 
Frenchman escaped on foot in the thickets. The Indians soon 
had possession of Smith, loaded him with packs of plunder 
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which they had collected, and took up their line of march 
through the prairies. Smith was a large, heavy man, and soon 
became tired under his heavy load, and with the hot sun. Sev- 
eral consultations were held by the Indians, how to dispose of 
their prisoner. Some were for despatching him outright, being 
fearful the whites would follow them from the settlement, and 
frequently pointed their guns at his breast. Knowing well the 
Indian character, he would bare his breast as if in defiance, 
and point upward to signify the Great Spirit was his protector. 
Seeing him in the attitude of prayer, and hearing him sing 
hymns on his march, which he did to relieve his own mind from 
despondency, they came to the conclusion that he was a ‘ great 
medicine,’ holding daily intercourse with the Good Spirit, and 
must not be put to death. After this, they took off his burdens 
and treated him kindly. They took him to the Kickapoo towns 
on the Wabash, from whence, in a few months, he obtained his 
deliverance, the inhabitants of New Design paying one hun- 
dred and seventy dollars for his ransom. ‘ 

1791. Inthe spring of this year, the Indians again com- 
menced their depredations by stealing horses. In May, John 
Dempsey was attacked, but made his escape. A party of eight 
men followed. The Indians were just double their number. 
A severe running-fight was kept up for several hours, and con- 
ducted with great prudence and bravery on the part of the 
whites. Each party kept the trees for shelter; the Indians re- 
treating and the Americans pursuing, from tree to tree, till 
night put an end to the conflict. Five Indians were killed 
without the loss of a man or a drop of blood on the other side. 
This party consisted of Captain N. Hull, who commanded, 
Joseph Ogle, sen., Benjamin Ogle, James Lemen, sen., J. Ryan, 
William Bryson, John Porter, and D. Raper. 

1792. This was a season of comparative quietness. No 
Indian fighting; and the only depredations committed, were in 
stealing a few horses. 

1793. This was a period of contention and alarm. The 
little settlements were strengthened this year by the addition 
of a band of emigrants from Kentucky; amongst which, was 
the family of Whiteside. 

In February, an Indian in ambuscade, wounded Joel White- 
side, and was followed by John Moore, Andrew Kinney, Thos. 
Todd, and others, killed and scalped. Soon after, a party of 
Kickapoos, supposed to have been headed by the celebrated 
war-chief, Old Pecan, made a predatory excursion into the 
American bottom, near the present residence of S. W. Miles, 
in Monroe county, and stole nine horses from the citizens. A 
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number of citizens rallied and commenced pursuit; but many 
having started without preparing for long absence, and being 
apprehensive that an expedition into the Indian country would 
be attended with much danger, all returned but eight men. 
This little band consisted of Samuel Judy, John Whiteside, 
William L. Whiteside, Uel Whiteside, William Harrington, 
John Dempsey, and John Porter, with William Whiteside, 
a man of great prudence and unquestioned bravery in Indian 
warfare, whom they chose commander. 

They passed on the trail near the present site of Belle- 
ville, towards the Indian camps on Shoal creek, where 
they found three of the stolen horses grazing, which they se- 
cured. The party then, small as it was, divided into two parts 
of four men each, and approached the Indian camps from op- 
posite sides. The signal for attack was the discharge of the 
captain’s gun. One Indian, a son of Old Pecan, was killed, 
another mortally, and others slightly wounded, and the Indians 
fled, leaving their guns. Such a display of courage by the 
whites, and being attacked on two sides at once, made the 
Indians believe there was a large force, and the old chief ap- 
proached the =m and begged for quarter. But when he 
discovered his foes to be an insignificant number, and his own 
party numerous, he called aloud to his braves to return and 
retrieve their honor. His own gun he had surrendered to the 
whites, but now he seized the gun of the captain, and exerted 
all his force to wrest it from him. Captain Whiteside was a 
powerful man, and a stranger to fear; but he compelled the 
Indian to retire, deeming it dishonorable to destroy an unarmed 
man, who had previously surrendered. 

This intrepid band was now in the heart of the Indian 
country, where hundreds of warriors could be rallied in a few 
hours’ time. In this critical situation, Captain Whiteside, not 
less distinguished for prudence than bravery, did not long hesi- 
tate. With the horses they had recovered, they immediately 
started for home, without loss of time in hunting the remainder. 
They travelled night and day, without eating or sleeping, till 
they reached in safety Whiteside’s station, in Monroe county. 
On the same night, Old Pecan, with seventy warriors, arrived 
in the vicinity of Cahokia. From that time, the very name of 
Whiteside struck terror amongst the Kickapoos. 

Hazardous and daring as this expedition was, it met with 
great disapprobation from many of the settlers. Some alleged, 
that Old Pecan was decidedly friendly to the whites; that 
another party had stolen the horses; that the attack upon his 
camp was clandestine and wanton; and that it was the cause of 
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much subsequent mischief. These nice points of casuistry are 

difficult to be settled at this period. It has long been known, 
that one portion of a nation or tribe will be on the war-path, 
while another party will pretend to be peaceable. Hence it has 
been found necessary to hold the tribe responsible for the con- 
duct of its parts. 

1794. The Indians, in revenge for the attack just narrated, 
shot Thomas Whiteside, a young man, near the ‘station,’ toma- 
hawked a son of William Whiteside, so that he died, and 
wounded another son that lived, all in revenge for the death of 
Old Pecan’s son. In F ebruary, of the same year, the Indians 
killed Mr. Hough, one of the early settlers, while on his w ay to 
Kaskaskia. 

1795. Two men at one time, and some French negroes at 
another time, were killed on the American bottom, and some 
prisoners were taken. The same year, the family of Mr. Mc 
Mahan was killed and himself and daughter taken prisoners. 
This man lived in the outskirts of the settlement. Four In- 
dians attacked his house in daylight, killed his wife and four 
children before his eyes, laid their bodies in a row on the floor 
of the cabin, took him and his daughter, and marched for their 
towns. On the second night, Mr. McMahan, finding the In- 
dians asleep, put on their moccasins and made his escape. He 
arrived in the settlement, just after his neighbors had burie d 
his family. They had enclosed their bodies in rude coflins, 
and covered them with earth as he came in sight. He looked 
upon the newly formed hillock, and raising his eyes to heaven, 
in pious resignation, said, ‘They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their ‘death they were not divided.’ His 
daughter, now Mrs, Gaskill, of Ridge prairie, was afterwards 
ransomed by the charitable contributions of the people. 

Not far from this period, the Whitesides and others, to the 
number of fourteen persons, made an attack upon an encamp- 
ment of Indians, of superior force, at the foot of the bluffs west 
of Belleville. Only one Indian ever returned to his nation to 
tell the story of their defeat. The graves of the rest are now 
to be seen, in the border of a thicket on the battle-ground. 
In this skirmish, Captain William Whiteside was wounded, as 
he thought, mortally, having received ashot in hisside. As he 
fell, he exhorted his sons to fight valiantly, not to yield an inch 
of ground, nor let the Indians touch his body. Uel Whiteside, 
who was shot in the arm, and disabled from using the rifle, ex- 
amined the wound, and found the ball had glanced along the 
ribs and lodged against the spine. With that presence of mind, 
which is sometimes characteristic of our backwoods hunters, 
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he whipped out his knife, gashed the skin, extracted the ball, 
and holding it up, exultingly exclaimed, ‘Father, you are not 
dead!’ The old man instantly jumped on his feet, and renewed 
the fight, exclaiming, ‘Come on, boys, I can fight them yet!’ 
Such instances of desperate intrepidity and martial energy of 
character, distinguished the men who defended the frontiers of 
I}linois in those days of peril. 

The subjugation of the Indians in the Miami country, by 
General Wayne, in 1794, and the treaty that grew out of it the 
following year, brought peace to the borders of Illinois, and 
the settlers remained unmolested from these daily alarms. A 
few horses were stolen from time to time, and in 1802, Joseph 
Vanmeter and Alexander Dennis were killed on the American 
bottom, but no attack was made upon. the settlements. F'am- 
ilies again took up their abodes in the borders of the prairies; 
emigrants from the states clustered around them, and the culti- 
vation of the soil was pursued without fear or interruption. 

During most of the period we have gone over, these people 
lived under the jurisdiction of the Northwestern Territory. 
The administration of civil government was conducted in its 
most simple form; the morals of the people were pure, and 
much of rural simplicity and hospitality was enjoyed. 

There was something peculiarly interesting in this primitive 
society. The grosser vices were unknown. There was but 
very little use for the administration of either civil or criminal 
laws. Ardent spirit, that outrage upon morals, social order, 
and religion, had been introduced but in small quantities; thefts 
and other crimes were extremely rare, and fraud and dishon- 
esty in dealings, but seldom practised. The Moores, Ogles, 
Lemens, and other families, were of unblemished morals, and 
were impelled by a love of freedom to leave the banks of the 
Potomac, in Virginia, for a residence on the prairies of I}linois. 
They were opposed to slavery, and took up their Jong line of 
march for these wild regions, that they and their posterity 
might enjoy uninterrupted, the advantages of a country unem- 
barrassed with slavery. 

For the first eight or ten years of the period I have glanced 
over, the only professcr of religion in the colony was a female, 
who had been a member of the Presbyterian church; yet the 
Sabbath was observed with religious consecration: The people 
were accustomed to assemble, sing hymns, and read a portion 
of scripture or a sermon. No one ventured to offer a prayer. 

In 1778, James Smith, a Baptist preacher from Kentucky, 
whose captivity with the Indians has been narrated, visited 
the settlement and preached to the people. The influence of 
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the divine Spirit descended, and some were converted. This 
was the first protestant preaching, and these were the first con- 
verts, and this the first revival of religion, ever known on the 
banks of the ‘father of waters.’ 

In 1790, Smith made his third visit to the country, preached 
several times, and other persons became anxious about their 
souls, amongst whom was the woman who was murdered, when 
he was captured. Owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
it was not deemed expedient to organizé a church. Amongst 
the converts made under the preaching of Smith, were Joseph 
Ogle and some of his children, James Lemen, sen., their wives, 
and others. 

In 1793, Joseph Lillard, a Methodist preacher, made a visit 
to the country, and attended several meetings. Some of the 
families embraced Methodist principles. The succeeding year, 
Josiah Dodge, a regular Baptist preacher, originally from Con- 
necticut, but then from Kentucky, visited Illinois, and preached 
the gospel with some success. The next year he returned and 
baptized James Lemen, sen. and wife, John Gibbons, and 
Isaac Enochs. ‘This was the first instance of the ordinance of 
baptism being administered by a protestant in these ends of the 
earth. During the same year, 1796, elder David Badgley, 
from Virginia, visited Ilinois, and organized the Baptist church 
at New Design, which was the first regularly organized protes- 
tant community. 

It is worthy of note, that the descendants of those early set- 
tlers whose attention was turned to religion, and for whom the 
Lord spread a table in the wilderness, are now worthy and re- 
spectable members of christian churches. A large majority of 
the Moores, Lemens, and Ogles are of this description. 

In a few years, preachers of the gospel were raised up in the 
country, many of whom are now alive; and, notwithstanding 
the difficulties they had to surmount, and the privations to en- 
dure, they have been instrumental in doing much good. In 
those days, that minister’s library was thought to be well sup- 
plied, that contained a complete copy of the Holy Scriptures, a 
copy of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, and Russell’s Seven Ser- 
mons. There were preachers then, who taught the people in 
the best manner they were able, without possessing, and with- 
out the power of obtaining a whole copy of the word of God. 

The opportunity for these pioneers to educate their children 
was extremely small. If the mother could read, while the 
father was in the corn-field, or with his rifle upon the range, 
she would barricade the door to keep off the Indians, gather 
her little ones around her, and by the light that came in from 
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the crevices in the roof and sides of the cabin, she would teach 
them the rudiments of spelling from the fragments of some old 
book. After schools were taught, the price of a rough and 
antiquated copy of Dilworth’s spelling book was one dollar, and 
that dollar equal in value to five now! 

The first school ever taught for the American settlers, was by 
Samuel Seely, in 1783. Francis Clark, an intemperate man, 
came next. This was near Bellefontaine,in 1785. After this, 
an inoffensive Irishman of small attainments, by the name of 
Halfpenny, was employed by the people for several quarters. 
Spelling, reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, 
were all the branches attempted to be taught, and these in a 
very imperfect manner. 

The year 1797, was distinguished for a mortal sickness that 
prevailed in the settlement of New Design. A colony of one 
hundred and twenty-six persons, left the south branch of the 
Potomac, in Virginia, early in the spring, descended the Ohio 
by water, landed at Fort Massac, bringing their horses and 
wagons, with which they crossed the wilderness to New Design. 
The season proved uncommonly rainy; the mud was exces- 
sively deep, and frequently for miles in extent, they were 
obliged to wade through sheets of water. They were twenty- 
one days in traversing this wilderness, which is mostly a tim- 
bered region. The old settlers had been so long harassed with 
Indian warfare, that agriculture had been neglected, their 
cattle were few in number, and their stock of provisions very 
scanty. ‘Their cabins usually consisted of a single room, for all 
domestic purposes; and though hospitality to strangers is a uni- 
versal trait in frontier character, it was utterly beyond the 
power of the inhabitants to provide accommodations in pro- 
visions or shelter to these new comers, who arrived in a fam- 
ishing, deplorable, and sickly condition. They did the best 
they could; a single cabin frequently containing three or four 
families. Their rifles could procure venison from the prairies; 
but the extreme rains were followed with unusual heat; they 
had no salt, and their meat was often in ‘ spoiling order,’ before 
they could pack it from the hunting grounds to the settlement. 
Medical aid was procured with the greatest difficulty, and that 
but seldom. Under such circumstances, need it surprise the 
reader, that of the one hundred and twenty-six emigrants who 
left Virginia in the spring, only sixty-three remained at the 
close of summer. A little bluff had been entirely covered 
with newly-formed graves! They were swept off by a putrid 
fever, uncommonly malignant, and which sometimes did its 
work in a few hours. The inhabitants were healthy as usual. 
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The settlers inform me, that no disease like it ever appeared 
in the country before or since. Intelligence of this fatal sick- 
ness reached the Atlantic states, found its way into the period- 
ical Journ ils, and more than all other events, has produced an 
impression abroad, that Hlinois is a sickly country; an impres- 
sion wholly incorrect.  Llinois, unquestionably, i is as healthy a 
region as any western state. 

In 1798, Turkey Hill settlement, in St. Clair county, was 
made by William Scott. His descendants are numerous and 
respectable in that county. 

Many other interesting facts of this early period may yet be 
gleaned. The facts I have narrated, are of unquestionable 
authority, having been obtained from those who were actors in 
the scenes. The whole was then read at a meeting in Monroe 
county, to about twenty persons, whose personal knowledge 
embraced nearly the whole period, and such corrections made 
as to accord with their accounts. 


FALLS OF A FOREST STREAM. 


SUGGESTED BY PASSING THE FALLS OF AN UNNAMED STREAM, FAR 
REMOVED IN THE WOODS, 


SunDERED and riven apart, as if by some vast earthquake shock, 
Sheer down and deep, on either side, descend the walls of rock; 
And fast between the fronting sides, from their far forest head, 
‘The waters flow, and flash, and fal] over their shelving bed, 


Eternally, eternally, the ceaseless waters flow, 

And o’er the brink of the abyss, the forests stoop and grow; 
And silently and solemnly, the yew-tree casts its shade, 

And the massive shadows of the oak, across the gulf are laid. 


Up each steep rock-built parapet, the moss and lichen cling, 

And tender cliff-flowers from each rift, in timid beauty spring; 

And sanctuaried from human feet, no sound the ear receives, 

Save from the falling waters and the wind-stirred boughs and leaves. 


O’er all there broods repose; the breeze lingers as it goes past, 
The squirrel’s foot sounds loud among the leaves by autumn cast, 
And the lonely bird, whose glancing wing flits restlessly among 
The boughs, stops doubtfully and checks the sudden burst of song. 


And silently, year after year is ushered in and goes, 

And time, amid these quiet scenes, no other measure knows 

But the wakening and the sleep of birds, the dawn and shut of day, 
And the changes of the forest leaves, from budding to decay. 


The wildemess is still; the long, long sleep of ages gone, 

With its unmoving presence fills these distant shades and lone ; 
And changing dynasties, and thrones cast down, send hither brief 
And fainter echoes than the fall of autumn’s withered leaf. 
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‘The selfsame rest is here, as when the Indian made his bed 
Beneath the trees, and the mild stars shone in upon his head ; 
Or when the stag here sought the cool, amid the noonday’s heat, 
Unstartled by the rifle or the tread of hunter’s feet. 


It is a holy spot; wide lies the unbroken hush of woods, 

And green-arched pathways lead away through hermit solitudes ; 
And ceaselessly, and ceaselessly the sliding stream goes past, 
And bending over all the hills, the sky’s blue dome is cast. 


And far away from the world’s jars, the heart looks up to Him, 
Whose presence seems more near amid the forests vast and dim ; 
And wilderness, and sky, and earth by man unmarred, untrod, 

. . . ‘ 
And nature’s quiet courses, show the image of their God. 


But the time comes when this repose shall be disturbed and gone, 
When the woodman’s axe shall lay the valleys open to the sun, 
When the old wilderness shall fall, and the unsheltered stream, 
In all its windings, find no shade from summer’s fervent beam. 


But still the naked heavens shall rest upon the horizon’s verge, 

And the hurrying waters o’er their bed, their rapid current urge ; 

And hills and vales lie green, while He who sees the sparrow fall, 

Shall shed, with an indulgent love, a light and peace o’er all. E. P. 





BRYANT’S POEMS. 


Tue deficiency of our country in native polite literature, 
has often been remarked. In surveying the history of the Uni- 
ted States, we are struck with the tardiness and inefficiency 
with which talent has unfolded itself in the pursuit of polite 
learning, and especially of poetry, in comparison to the rapidity 
and success of its developement in the arts and sciences. We 
see the people of our country making the most rapid advance- 
ment in those branches of knowledge which tend to secure 
national prosperity, and improve the external circumstances of 
society, while they have almost entirely neglected the cultivation 
of that exalted order of poetry, which ennobles the intellect and 
purifies the feelings of the soulk We have had our poets, it 
is true, but in general, on account of their servile imitation of 
foreign contemporary writers, and the little time and attention 
they have devoted to the cultivation of their art, they have 
fallen so far short of that high excellence, which can alone lay 
just claim to immortality, that they scarcely deserve the name. 
Their works have seldom possessed sufficient merit to insure 
them a more lasting form than the shortlived existence of the 
public journals in which they usually make their appearance; 
and never, until within a few years, have they exhibited any 
degree of originality of which their country might be proud. 
This tardiness in the developement of high poetical talent, does 
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by no means argue, as has been supposed, a dearth of the ma- 
terials of poetry in our country, or a want of the talent itself 
in the American people. For upon examination, we shall be 
convinced, that but litthe more than what has been done, could 
have been expected from a people situated as we have been. 
But comparatively a short time since, and we were launched 
into a hazardous political experiment; every eye has been fixed 
upon its progress, and the whole talent of the nation called 
forth to insure its success. This experiment has been glo- 
riously succeeding. Our nation has been advancing with 
unparalleled rapidity in wealth, extent of territory, and na- 
tional importance; consequently, that attention in the pub- 
lic, which in other circumstances would have been given to 
literature, has been absorbed by the affairs of the nation; and 
that talent which might have been devoted to its cultivation, 
has been invited, with the fairest hopes of success, to engage in 
the pursuit of wealth and political eminence. Thus bas the 
very prosperity of our country, hitherto operated to prevent 
the native cultivation of the higher orders of poetry. But 
from present appearances we have reason to hope, that as time 
passes on, and our national character becomes more perma- 
nently settled, this effect will cease to be produced, and our 
poetry gradually rise, until it reaches the highest point in the 
scale o1 excellence. The appearance, therefore, among us of 
any poet of acknowledged originality and power, should be 
hailed with joy; and though his genius may not be of the first 
rank, his defects should be scanned with an indulgent eye, and 
his merits amply appreciated and justly defined. 

Such a poet is Bryant. Though not of the first order in his 
art, yet the general classical purity of his style, and truth and 
loftiness of his sentiment, are such, as to recommend him to all 
admirers of true genius; and the originality and purely Ameri- 
can character of his productions, such as should render them 
specially acceptable to his own countrymen. Though his course 
is not of the highest—though he has not endeavored to sustain 
the interest of his reader through the far flight of the epic, or to 
awaken his passions or arouse his sensibilities in the life-giving 
drama; yet in the humbler course that he has chosen, he has 
unquestionably attained to great excellence. In that minor 
part of the art of poetry which depends upon the selection of 
rhymes and the arrangement of numbers, he is peculiarly profi- 
cient. The harmony of his periods, and the melody of his ver- 
sification are seldom interrupted by harshness or incorrectness. 
Through all the various and more difficult measures of poetry, 
he seems to possess a peculiar power of sustaining the clearness 
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of his conceptions. His ideas are exhibited with a striking 
brightness through the medium of the grand but difficult blank 
verse, and the accumulated burthen of the slowly-moving Spen- 
serian stanza seems not, in the least, to depress the energy of 
his thoughts. 

Throughout his productions is also exhibited a great degree of 
rhetorical correctness. His similes are characterized with so 
much pertinence, and his metaphors and other poetical orna- 
ments with such beauty and finish, as to make it evident, that 
the author has devoted much time and attention to the study of 
his art, and that he has not, like too many of our poets, endeay- 
ored to palm upon society unfinished pieces, and demanded the 
attention of the world upon that which had cost him an hour’s 
labor in producing, while at the same time, the simplicity and 
ease of his style, show that he has arrived at that most difficult 
of all attainments, ‘the art of concealing art.’ But it is not 
upon his taste in the use of poetical ornament, or his proficiency 
in the composition of verse, that Bryant alone depends for his 
character asa poet. There are higher excellences in his works, 
which bear witness to his genius. His originality, his fidelity 
tonature, and his great powers of description, show at once that 
he possesses that inward glow, that Promethean spark, which 
ever distinguishes the true poet. In saying that Bryant is original, 
I do not mean that he has struck out an entirely new path in poe- 
try, nor that he possesses that almost superhuman power which 
some surpassing geniuses have exhibited, of opening new pas- 
sages to the human heart,and discovering new sympathies in the 
soul, but that his images are new, and his ideas original, 
although his spirit and his object may be the same as of others 
who have preceded him. The true object of poetry is the 
refinement of the moral susceptibilities of man—the en- 
largement of his virtuous desires, and in short, the exaltation 
of every thing divine in his nature, over that part of his consti- 
tution which binds him down to earth. ‘To this end, truth and 
the exhibition of moral excellence, and of the sublime and beau- 
tiful in nature, are alone subservient. And Bryant has not, for 
the sake of originality, lost sight of this object, or neglected 
those true means of attaining it. He has not, like some writers 
of the present day, fallen into an unnatural misanthropical 
gloom, and invoked to his aid the dark and perverted passions 
of our nature, nor like others, has he run into an unlimited 
scepticism, and used the most unnatural figments of the imagi- 
nation to produce an effect; but he has been contented to fol- 
low the path which truth and nature dictated, though it may 
have been trodden before, and has considered it sufficient for 
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originality, to offer to his reader new ideas and new objects 
for contemplation, and to develope before him, the true, the ex- 
cellent, and the beautiful, under new forms and new combina- 
tions. We feel conscious that the pure and exalted feelings 
which he excites, are similar to those we have experienced in the 
perusal of other poets of nature, but that the objects by which 
they are excited are different. We are conscious that he is 
leading us, as it were, through the same bright and beautiful 
regions, but that the scenes to which he directs our attention 
are new, and the beauties which he points out in the objects 
around us, such as have not hitherto been observed. This is the 
originality of Bryant. He cannot be said to have imitated. 

Ile has refused to bear the yoke of intellectual bondage. He 
has spurned that servile imitation of any thing and every thing, 
that is borne to us across the Atlantic by the breath of popular 
favor, which has rendered the writings of so many of our poets 
weak and unnational, and prevented them from seizing upon 
some of the numberless poetical topics in our own country and 
forming a national character in poetry as free and independent 
as that of our government. On the contrary, Bryant is every 
way national. He draws from native sources, from our own pecu- 
liar developement of character, and our own delightful scenery, 
the materials of which he forms his productions; and we recog- 
nize in every idea and every image, a native of our own hap- 
py land. He goes forth into our mountains and forests, upon 
our wide-spreading lakes and our majestic rivers, and with a 
lively imagination and correct taste, calls thence the beauties 
which give such life and energy to his works. He is emphati- 
cally a poet of nature. The fidelity, simplicity, and beauty, 
with which he depicts her varied appearances, have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. That liveliness of poetical fancy 
is possessed in a peculiar degree by him, which enables a writer 

by seizing upon a few of the most striking and prominent fea- 
tures, to presentatonce, an entire picture to the mind, with equal 
correctness and far more vividness than could be effected by the 
most elaborate description; and not unfrequently he exhibits 
this power to a surprising extent, when he embodies a whole 
scene in one well chosen image, and in a single line presents it 
to our imagination with such overpowering distinctness, that we 
for a moment are deceived, and seem to ourselves to exist only 
among the objects which the poet has called up. Weare in 
our imaginations at one time transported to the desert silence 
and devious wanderings of the contiguous woods, 


* Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.’ 
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And at another, we are traversing with the poet himself, ‘the 
varied and melancholy scenery of a New England autumn, 
‘ Where autumnal dyes 
Tinge the woody mountain, 
And the fallen foliage hes 
In the choked up fountain.’ 

But that which, more than his fidelity to nature and great 
powers of description, should recommend him to all admirers of 
truth and purity, is the spirit of exalted moral feeling and pure 
refined sentiment, diffused throughout his productions. He has 
refused to conform to the spirit of the greater poets of the pres- 
ent day, which is that of rendering poetry the means of debas- 
ing the mind,and corrupting the passions of man. He is equal- 
ly free from the insinuating immorality of Moore, on the one 
hand, and the bold, open contempt of Byron towards any thing 
divine, on the other. In speaking thus, we would not be under- 
stood to detract any thing from the literary merit of these two 
poets, or even to reduce them to a level with Bryant; for their 
poetical powers are evidently much superior, and their genius 
far more commanding. But these high gifts have only ren- 
dered them more capable of doing evil—the one, of debasing by 
his sensuality, and enervating by his voluptuousness; the other, of 
harrowing up the darker feelings of our nature, and rendering 
the soul a chaos of conflicting passions. 'They have perverted 
divine poetry from its true and original object, and have con- 
verted that which was intended as the purest aliment of the 
soul, into its bane and destruction. Bryant, on the contrary, has 
shaped his humbler course with a view to improve and instruct 
while he pleases. He may arouse our sensibilities and awaken 
our desires, but it is only to direct them towards objects worthy 
of our immortal minds; and he may agitate the soul, but it is only 
with such passions and feelings as shall leave it pure when they 
subside. His is a strain calculated 

‘ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart.’ 

Through his lighter pieces there is diffused a pure spirit of 
cheerfulness, which throws a light around what was before dark 
and gloomy in life, but is yet calculated rather to delight with sat- 
isfaction, than intoxicate with pleasure. In his productions of a 
higher order—in Thanatopsis, the Forest Hymn, and others 
of a like nature, there breathes a pure ¢ philosophical melancho- 
ly’ and an exalted devotional feeling, such as are invariably felt 
by unperverted minds in the contemplation of exalted subjects. 
These feelings will communicate themselves to the reader, and 
entering into and filling his soul, will purify his emotions, expand 
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his conceptions, and prepare him for extracting profit and pleas- 
ure from subjects that before appeared barren and uninterest- 
inge Suchare the general literary merit and moral exce!lence 
of the Poems of Bryant. It is true they are occasionally de- 
fective. We may perhaps sometimes meet with an exhibition 
of bad taste, or an occasional repetition of thought, but these 
defects are but occasional, and when set against the general 
tenor of his productions, will weigh but little in our decision 
upon his merits. He has proved the fruitfulness of our country 
in poetical topics, and has clearly shown that poetry may here 
be successfully cultivated. And I think we have reason to hope 
that others will follow the course he has marked out. The wild 
character of the aborigines of America, the discovery and 
early settlement of our country, the developement of new 
principles in our gov ernment,and the peculiar national character 
of our own people, must afford materials for poetry of the most 
exalted and original character, and we may with reason expect 
that hereafter, geniuses will arise, who will do honor to their 
country by treating upon those subjects in a manner worthy of 
their magnitude and importance. J. De 





THE WARRIOR. 


ENCAMPED for the battle, the hosts around lay, 
And soundly and silently slept; 

There was not a breath upon the still air, 
As the soldiers their watches kept. 


The moon and the stars, and heaven's bright train, 
Lent a glory to this calm scene, 

‘That rendered it peerless to all that’s below, 
And matchless in beauty, I ween. 


*Tis on such a night, that a tale of pure love 
May be breathed in fair maiden’s ear, 

And she will delight in the burning words, 
Beneath the pale moonbeams clear. 


But now, to behold all this glorious scene, 
A warrior stood there alone ; 

And pensive he leaned on his sheathed sword, 
For he thought of his happy home. 


He thought of the morrow’s desperate fight, 
And of the host that lay around; 

How many would see to-morrow’s bright moon 
Shed her rays on the then bloody ground. 


‘The thousands of souls that would wing their flight 
To the King of Heaven’s high seat, 

Amid the wild shrieks and the groans of those 
Who were trampled ‘neath horses’ feet. 
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Slowly the warrior turned from these scenes, 
To reflect on others more imild ;— 

Then visions of peace came over his soul, 

With the forms of his wife and his child. 


He thought that borne down in the conflict’s rage, 
His lot with the dying might be ; 

‘Then what would her fate be, who with his fair boy, 

Sadly waited his coming to see? 


‘The light of the moon that shone on his face, 
Show’d that marks of sadness were there ; 

And he wished that the day were not coming when he 
His part in the conflict must bear. 


* But my country,’ he cried, * ’tis she calls to the fight; 
As soon as her cause is restored, 

I swear by the the bright, glorious host that’s above, 
Forever shall sheathed be my sword.’ U. 


HUNTING EXPLOITS. 


Tue story of Putnam and the wolf is familiar to every school- 
boy; but it is not so well known, that such adventures are by 
no means uncommon. The youthful achievement of the gal- 
lant revolutionary hero, has acquired dignity from the brilliancy 
of his after life, which was adorned with a long list of heroic 
and patriotic deeds, when in fact this exploit is one of ordinary 
occurrence among our resolute hunters. We select the follow- 
ing two instances, both of which are well authenticated. 

Many years ago, a Frenchman, with his son, was hunting in 
a part of Missouri, distant about forty miles from St. Louis. 
Having wounded a large bear, the animal took refuge in a cave, 
the aperture leading into which, was so small as barely to 
admit its passage. The hunter, leaving his son without, in- 
stantly prepared to follow, and with some difficulty drew his 
body through the narrow entrance. Having reached the inte- 
rior of the cave, he discharged his piece with so true an aim 
as to inflict a mortal wound upon the bear. The latter rushed 
forward, and passing the man, attempted to escape from the 
cave, but on reaching the narrowest part of the passage, through 
which it had entered with some difficulty, the strength of the 
animal failed, and it expired. The entrance to the cave was 
now completely closed by the carcase of the animal. The boy 
on the outside, heard his father scream for assistance, and at- 
tempted to drag out the bear, but found his strength insufb- 
cient. After many unavailing efforts, he became much terri- 
fied, and mounted his father’s horse with the determination of 
seeking assistance. There was no road through the wilder- 
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ness, but the sagacious horse, taking the direction to St. Louis, 
carried the alarmed youth to that place, where a party was 
soon raised and despatched to the relicf of the hunter. But 
they searched in vain for the place of his captivity. From 
some cause not now recollected, the trace of the horse was 
obliterated, and the boy in his agitation, had so far forgotten the 
landmarks as to be totally unable to lead them to the spot. 
They returned after a weary and unsuccessful search; the hun- 
ter was heard of no more, and no doubt remained of his having 
perished miserably in the cave. Some years afterwards, the 
aperture of the cavern was discovered, in a spot so hidden and 
so difficult of access as to have escaped the notice of those who 
had passed near it. Near the mouth was found the skeleton 
of the bear, and within the cave, that of the Frenchman, with 
his gun and equipments, all apparently in the same condition 
as when he died. That he should have perished of hunger, 
from mere inability to effect his escape by removing the body 
of the bear, seems improbable, because supposing him to have 
been unable by main strength to effect this object, it would 
have cost him but little labor to have cut up and removed the 
animal by piecemeal. It is most Jikely either that he was suf- 
focated, or that he had received some injury, which disabled 
him from exertion. The cave bears a name which commemo- 
rates the event. 

The other circumstance to which we alluded, occurred in 
Monroe county, in Illinois. There are in many parts of this 
country, singular depressions or basins, which the inhabitants 

call sink-holes. They are sometimes very deep, circular at the 
top, with steep sides meeting in a point at the bottom, precisely 
in the shape of a funnel. At the bottom of one of these, a party 
of hunters discovered the den of a she wolf, and ascertained that 
it contained a litter of whelps. For the purpose of destroying 
the latter, they assembled at the place. On examining the 
entrance to the den, it was found to be perpendicular, and so 
narrow as to render it impossible or very difficult for a man to 
enter; and asa notion prevails among the hunters, that the 
female wolf only visits her young at night, it was proposed to 
send in a boy to destroy the whelps. A fine, courageous boy, 
armed with a knife, was accordingly thrust into the cavern, 
where, to his surprise, he found himself in the company of the 
she wolf, whose glistening eye-balls, white teeth, and surly 
voice, sufficiently announced her presence. The boy retreated 
towards the entrance, and called to his friends, to inform them 
that the old wolf was there. The men told him that he was 
mistaken; that the old wolf never staid with her young in day- 
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light; and advised him to go boldly up to the bed, and destroy 
the litter. The boy, thinking that the darkness of the cave 
might have deceived him, returned, advanced boldly, and laid 
his hand upon the she wolf, who sprang upon him, and bit him 
very severely, before he could etlect his retreat, and would 
probably have killed him, had he not defended himself with 
resolution. One or two of the men now succeeded in effecting 
an entrance, torches were introduced, the wolf shot, and her 
offspring destroyed. 


ee 


EMIGRATION, 


* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue ?? 
JTampbell. 

Ewierants may be divided into two classes; those that have 
a definite object in changing their place of residence, and 
those that have not. We would exchange compliments at pre- 
sent only with the latter. There are thousands coming yearly 
to America, ‘to seek their fortunes;’ and there are hundreds 
leaving the east to come to these wild regions with the same 
well-defined intention. Among these are many that can nei- 
ther afford to spend their time idly while seeking a permanent 
situation, nor take hold at once and gain a livelihood by the 
sweat of their brow. ‘They come here under the impression 
that means of support may be found here, that exist nowhere 
else; they imagine the land to be almost literally flowing with 
milk and honey; and dream of plenty and comfort to be ob- 
tained without labor and without price. But once here, they 
find there may be want and sickness even in this tra-montane 
Canaan; they are displeased with manners different from those 
they have been accustomed to; and are deprived of conveniences 
which from long usage are to them necessaries. Tired, disap- 
pointed, and angry with themselves, they at last make their way 
back again to the east, and spread it abroad, that the west, after 
all, is not the place ‘it’s cracked up for.’ 

A wise man would not heed an opinion formed under such 
circumstances; but with many, such opinions are good authority, 
nay, the very best; ‘for,’ say they, ‘you western people are nat- 
urally prejudiced and partial, but these persons went to your land 
prepossessed in your favor, they have returned disgusted with 
you; and as they were not prejudiced against you, how can you 
refuse their testimony?’ We answer, ‘we refuse their testi- 
mony, not because they were prejudiced against us, but because 
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they were prejudiced in favor of themselves; they came to the 
west knowing nothing about it; expecting to find a paradise, 
they found the same earth and air, and beings of the same race 
with themselves; and disappointed in their absurd expectations, 
they have turned from us in anger, because they did not take the 
trouble be fore they came hither, to inquire to what land the y 
were going.’ 

For our own reputation, therefore, as well as from a regard 
to these visionaries, we would wish all necessary knowledge re- 
specting us and our domains spread abroad; at present, we 
will make but two remarks touching the matter. The first is, 
that no man ought to leave home and seek foreign lands, if he 
be so strongly imbue d with the peculiar manners, notions, and 

ways of thought of that home, as to be unable to shake them off 
and adopt those of his adopted country. We speak not, be it 
understood, of principles, or any thing else that is truly essential, 
but simply of the conventional f: shions and modes of thought, 
which it may trouble inclination and taste to throw off, but nev- 
er can conscience. A man need not adopt the western slang, 
because he has become a western man; still less need he fall in 
with western vices and follies; but he must, if he would live 
like a good quiet christian, conceal, and if he can, eradicate 
the dislike which he feels at first to our rugged ways and impo- 
lite and strange manners. There is, and there must long be, a 
broad line of distinction between us and the Atlantic country; 
it is a distinction which time, and time only, can do away. For 
one to come here determined to hold on to his own tastes and 
habits, come what will, would be as unwise as for the stork to 
join a French table d’hote and hope to dine plentifully on soupe 
Magre. 

Our second remark has reference to the gaining a livelihood 
in the west. Many, if we mistake not, come here without plan 
or prospect, but certain of finding an opening, as it is a new 
and thriving country. These persons are generally young men 
of some education and little property; they find eastern cities 
filled with competitors for every prize, though it be but a super- 
cargo-ship, and accordingly they stroll to the citiesof the growing 
land beyond the Alleghanies. They are not fitted for a coun- 
try life; they are not fitted for hard labor; they love the town, 
and to the town they must cling. They had, when they started 
to come here, an indefinite idea that they should be able to get 
along, and if they be sober and industrious, they do generally get 
along. The spirit which actuates them is in general praise wor- 
thy; though some undoubtedly adopt the course we speak of 
from pure fickleness, or a dislike to hard work. Now what we 
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wish to say, or rather repeat, is this notable truism, that labor, 
sobriety, honesty, and all the other virtues of the world, are as 
necessary to success on this side the mountains as the other. 
The great source of our prosperity is our fertile and cheap land; 
the labor that the New Hampshire or Maine farmer must exert 
to keep himself from starving, would here build him up, as by 
magic, an independence. 

The towns, the emporiums of the west, should bear of course 
their due proportion to the country; and as the latter grows, so 
should the former. And here, it seems to us, is the weak point 
in our system. Of late years, the numbers that have come to our 
cities have been out of proportion to the growth of the whole 
land; an artificial state has been got up; trade has been over- 
done; and those that came here on a venture. and started in 
business upon the credit of the country, have been obliged to wind 
up in these hard times, and come out of the sand-based fabric 
they had built, without even the good character they entered it 
with. That commerce has been surfeited throughout the world 
we have no doubt, but here it has been more disastrously so than 
elsewhere. What with the temptation to make money, no 
matter how, and the law which favors that temptation, we have 
come to such a state, that western credit is a bye-word of mock- 
ery throughout the Atlantic country. 

Far be it from us to try to prevent the emigration of so much 
as a robin-red-breast. We wish to see men come here, and 
women too— for we are sadly in want of wives—but we wish 
that every one would seek, before he starts, to know what he is 
coming to. They thatcome here and turn back again disap- 
pointed, and they that make the worst of a bad bargain, and go 
into speculations that must in the end prove ruinous, alike wrong 
both themselves and us. If they cannot win a certain and safe 
livelihood in trade, at home or elsewhere, they had better strip 
off their coat, and take tothe plough. To the capitalist, small 
or great; to the mechanic; to the farmer; to the household ser- 
vant (for servants here are a rare luxury); to any one that is 
prepared to supply the true demands of the true population, the 
west affords a grand field. But the speculator upon unreai de- 
mands; the man who lives, as the saying is, upon the interest of 
his debts; and he that attempts to cultivate a quicksand, must 
expect in the west, as elsewhere in the world, to fail in his plans; 
to be considered foolish, if not knavish; and to be at last worse 
off than when he began. R. 
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DANIEL BOON. 


Danret Boon, one of the first, one of the most fearless of 
the pioneers to what was thena wilderness, * a dark and bloody 
ground,’ deserves a volume; and we trust ere long he will have 
one all to himself. We wish the old man had lived to see him- 
self the hero, the sole hero of a story. ‘The idea that his name 
would be in print was more fatal to his philosophy than the idea 
of suffering and death; and had he dreamed of being one 
lay as noted as man ever can hope to be, it would have done 
more toward disturbing his saturnine gravity than all the In- 
dians that ever roamed Kentucky. He was a strange com- 
pound; born in the good old state of Virginia, he first tried 
North Carolina, then Kentucky, and at last swept on to Mis- 
souri, to his dying day,a pioneer. Thirty years old, he crossed 
the mountains, not to seek, as most at his age do, a competence 
and comfort, but to go through perils, na dangers, and hard- 
ships, that would have tried the heart and frame of any youth 
in christendom. For two months, without one companion — not 
even a dog—without home or help, he wandered among the 
wilds, his bed the ground; his canopy the trees; his lullaby the 
howl of the wolf and the yell of the savage. ‘Taken by the In- 
dians, he so won their regard and so tickled their vanity, by 
never quite outdoing them with the rifle, that money would not 
purchase his freedom. Escaping, for four days in succession he 
went on foot forty miles, and eat during the time but one meal. 
Without fear and without fierceness; abominating society, but 
a kind husband, and father, and fellow-man; daring, when dar- 
ing was the wiser part; prudent, when discretion was valor’s 
better half; sagacious and clear-headed, but ever averse to civ- 
ilization—he walked through life with the hardihood of youth, 
the decision of manhood, and the cool reason of age. He had 
his vices and faults, but had so few, that in his place and with 
his education, he was a marvel of virtue as well as of fortitude. 
So calmly did he anticipate death, that he prepared his own 
coffin beforehand. One he made, but finding it too small, he 
presented it to his son-in-law, and having fitted himself with a 
second, and polished it by long rubbing, he laid himself down 
and died, in life and death a veritable ‘ Leatherstocking.’ 

Daniel Boon first came to Kentucky in 1769; he died in 
1822, in the eighty-fifth year of hisage. Dates in such a man’s 
lifeare of no greatimportance; he influenced his followers rath- 
er than his contemporaries; his fellows could not appreciate the 
better part of his nature; it remains for us to do it justice. 

X. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Henry Masterton, or tue Apventures or 4 Youno Cavaiier. By the author 
of * Richelieu, ‘Philip Augustus,’ &c. Harpers’ Library of Select Novels, No. 
29. New York. 1832. 

Arvrer the unqualified praise the book at the head of this notice has received through 
the medium of the public prints, it may seem presumption in us to raise our feeble 
voice against this whirlwind of approbation; but such we are about to do; and the 
only excuse we have to offer for it, is, the honesty of our opinion, that the work is infe- 
rior to most of the others by the same author. ‘The story, for the most part, is well 
told and interesting, but it seems to us to be wanting in the higher attraction of strong- 
ly marked and well delineated character. In the common novels with which the 
bookstores teem in these days of the spread of universal information, we expect noth- 
ing more than a collection of interesting facts and incidents, and it is lamentable that 
we are most frequently disappointed even in this humble expectation. But Mr, 
James is a writer of a higher order, and knowing that he has to a considerable degree, 
that rarely possessed faculty of delineating character, we naturally look for a develope- 
ment of it, and are disappointed if we do not find it. 

The hero of the book is what might be called a very excellent young man of no 
particular interest one way nor the other; a very exemplary youth, who always does 
about right, and finally has his reward in the shape of the fair lady Emily; who, by 
the way, is a very nice girl, but nearly a eypher as regards character and the part she 
enacts in the story. Frank Masterton, the author tells us, is an extraordinary 
young man, though we have but few evidences of it. He is one who, like many other 
young men, laughed the power of the fair sex to scorn for some time with impunity, 
but at last, like many others before him, had his philosophy and stoicism melted en- 
tirely away, and the citadel of his heart completely battered in by a pair of black 
eyes. The charm of lady Fleming seemed to consist in a beautiful, rounded, and 
graceful form, a sweet face, and a pair of eloquent eyes; and the flattery of the at- 
tentions of so lovely a woman, was more than even the cold-blooded Frank could re- 
sist; she loved him, because, as the author says, he said good things, and he loved 
her, because she listened to him delighted. His conversation seems to us like that 
which we might suppose any other mad lover would give utterance to; save that 
perhaps, it isa little more in the Bombastes Furioso strain, as witness the scene at the 
supper-table the second day after their arrival at Penford-boume. 

Most, if not all the interest that attaches to these two characters, consists in their 
violation of the laws of society and morality; she in running away from her husband 
with another man, and he in being the man to run away with her. Sir Andrew is a 
strong character, though we see so little of him that he can hardly be said to beara part. 

The character of Dixon seems to us a failure, an attempt to draw an accomplished 
villain, which has not succeeded. His contrivances seem to be got up and carried for- 
ward in a bungling style, which is very provoking, for if there must be a villain ina 
novel, we like to see one worthy of his race and profession—a finished villain in head 
and hand; and we have only to compare this one with some of the same author’s in 
his other works, to find that this is not one of that class. In Monsieur De Vitray we 
have too much of a good thing. Ball-o’-fire is very interesting and entertaining, though 
unnatural. But we have not time and space to notice more. ‘There seems to us to 
be wanting in this book that distinctness and individuality of character which we find 
in Richelieu, Philip Augustus, and Darnley ; and it is this alone which can give length 
of existence to a novel. U. 
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